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I am not aware that the therapeutic values of the study of mental 
hygiene have received extended discussion or experimental inquiry. 
Freud spoke, in passing, of his skepticism of the value of giving neurotic 
persons books to read and he expressed his belief that bibliotherapy is 


of little avail. 


Telling the patient what he does not know because he has repressed it, is 
only one of the necessary preliminaries in the therapy. If knowledge about 
his unconscious were as important for the patient as the inexperienced in 
psychoanalysis imagine, it would be sufficient to cure him for him to go to 
lectures or read books. Such measures, however, have as little effect on the 
symptoms of nervous disease as distributing menu cards in time of famine has 


on people’s hunger.' 


Karl Menninger in the preface to the second edition of his The 
Human Mind reports: 


The whole matter of ‘‘bibliotherapy,” of the relief of suffering by the 
psychological processes induced by reading, is a field in which we have little 
scientific knowledge. ...I was much impressed that so many people 
wrote me that they had received benefit from reading The Human Mind, that 


' My sincere thanks and appreciation are given to Dr. Helen R. Haggerty who 
duplicated my ratings in the comparison of the two sets of autobiographies and thus 
provided a check on the judgments on which the conclusions of this study are 
based. 

* Freud, S.: Collected Papers. Vol. u. ‘Observations on ‘Wild’ Psycho- 
analysis,” p. 302. The International Psychoanalytical Library, No. 8, 1924. 
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they had been relieved of various symptoms as the result of the little knowledge 
thus gained of themselves. . . . Our theory that a better knowledge of oneself 
enables one to make a better social adjustment in life is thus happily verified.! 


Mandel Sherman contributed an interesting chapter on “ Book 
Selection and Self-Therapy”’ to the Library Institute of the University 
of Chicago, July 31 to August 13, 1939. In this paper Sherman 
reviews and appraises the books on self-therapy, success, and self-help 
that have appeared with regularity in this country for nearly a century. 
Sherman seems to see the danger in books of this kind, and states 
as his belief that they are of little positive help. 


It is oftentimes just as harmful to recommend a book on self-therapy to a 
neurotic individual as it would be to recommend a book on surgery to a person 
suffering from some internal malady.’ 


And later on, discussing the influence on a neurotic person from this 
kind of reading, he says, 


His very conflicts which prevented him from having certain attitudes pre- 
viously will certainly prevent him from changing his mind after reading the 


book.’ 


There have been three attempts to appraise the outcomes of the 
““study”’ of mental hygiene. The first of these by Laird over fifteen 
years ago used only the informal testimony of students who had 
taken a course in psychology with Laird in which problems of mental 
hygiene were stressed. He said: 


College students are eager for instruction in mental hygiene, especially 
as it affects their personality. That it results in much personal benefit is 
shown by the results before and after taking.‘ 


In a popular article Laird also commented on this experiment as 
follows: 


It is true enough that all passed through a period of inward self-inspection 
and uncomfortableness early in the experiment. That is only what one 
would expect when young people for the first time begin consciously to study 
themselves. It was not long, however, before this resistance to personal 





1 Knopf, Alfred A.: 1937, p. ix. 
2 The Practice of Book Selection, p. 171. University of Chicago Press, 1940. 


3 Op. cit., p. 175. 
‘Laird, D.: ‘‘The Reaction of College Students to Mental Hygiene.’’ Mental 


Hygiene, Vol. v1, 1923, pp. 271-276. 
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knowledge which gave rise to the self-consciousness passed off, and they came 
to look with a smile upon their earlier scruples and foibles.! 


The second worker who has reported on personal reactions of 
students to psychological study is W. 8S. Taylor. He was concerned 
with the possibility that a course in abnormal psychology would 
lead to morbid tendencies in the students taking the class. For 
appraisal he distributed a questionnaire at the end of his classes in 
abnormal psychology. He reports the results of his inquiry as follows: 


Of the seventy-eight replies (to one hundred twenty-five questionnaires 
distributed), eight per cent stated that as a result of this course, any tendency 
they had toward morbid introspection would not be affected either way; none 
thought that it would be greatly increased, four per cent thought that it would 
be increased, sixty-two per cent that it would be decreased; and 25 per cent 
that it would be greatly decreased. As for the tendency toward a whole- 
some outlook on life, three per cent of those who replied said that the course 
had no effect either way; none thought that the tendency would be distinctly 
disturbed, one per cent thought that it would be disturbed; forty-two per cent 
thought that it would be strengthened; and fifty-four per cent, that it would be 
really reinforced. . . . There is no doubt that at times many or most of the 
members of the course were disturbed.’ 


The most thorough attempt to measure the outcomes of the study 
of mental hygiene is that by Randolph B. Smith under a grant by the 
General Education Board carried on in seven emergency collegiate 
centers conducted by the Child Development and Parent Education 
Bureau of the New York State Education Department as part of the 
emergency educational programs sponsored by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. Growth in personality was measured by a 
specially constructed personality inventory called in this study “‘The 
Human Behavior Inventory.”’ In every case except one the so-called 
experimental group (those who had attended forty per cent or more 
of the meetings of the course) showed a greater gain on final over 
preliminary testing than control groups on this inventory, although 
the differences were small and not statistically significant. Two 
sections of the inventory which showed the most marked improvement 
on the part of the experimental group (having to do with relief of 
inferiority feelings and importance of social relationships) were also 


‘Laird, D.: “Should Young People Study Themselves?” Survey, Vol. w111, 
1925, pp. 405-407. 

? Taylor, W. S.: ‘‘Students’ Reactions to Abnormal Psychology.” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, Vol. xxvu1, 1932, pp. 40-47. 
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those which represented the major emphases of the course. In 
addition to this evidence from the personality inventory, Smith 
believed that the influence of the course could be judged by the fact 
that the majority of reports written by the students were ‘almost 
extravagantly expressive of the value which these students felt the 


course had been to them.’”! 


METHOD USED IN PRESENT STUDY 


The present study presents additional evidence of the therapeutic 
value of course in mental hygiene secured from a study of auto- 
biographies written by members of the class. The opportunity for 
making this study came while the writer was teaching mental hygiene 
in the summer session of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Each student in the course was asked to write an autobiography to 
be handed in at the end of the first week of the six-week course. When 
these autobiographies were in hand the class was told that each member 
would be expected to write another autobiography which was due on 
the last meeting of the course. Thirty-nine pairs of autobiographies 
were obtained and the comparison of these, pair by pair, constitutes 
the data of the present study. 

Before the results of this comparison are presented a brief descrip- 
tion of the course will be given, and of the students who took the 
course. 

Nature of the Course in Mental Hygiene.—This course in mental 
hygiene was given as part of the offerings in education and was 
described as follows: 

The factors involved in the development of personality; the more common 
types of mental and social maladjustment; hygiene and re-education of the 
maladjusted personality. 


The course followed no text, but L. F. Shaffer’s The Psychology of 
Adjustment? was read more thoroughly than any other one book. 
In rough outline the course had four parts. The first part was more 
or less analytical, endeavoring to describe the nature of adjustment 
which included an analysis of motives, kinds of thwarting, conflicts, 
a survey of the most common mechanisms, the meaning of emotional 
security and some discussion of the developmental point of view, 
defense and aggression, escape and phantasy, fears and anxiety, 





1 Smith, R. B.: Growth in Personality Adjustment Through Mental Hygiene: An 
Experimental Study. New York State Education Department, 1936, pp. 61. 
? Shaffer, L. F.: “The Psychology of Adjustment,’’ Houghton- Mifflin. 
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punishment and guilt, jealousy and sibling rivalry, and the significance 
of sex. The second part dealt with normative mental hygiene in 
which an attempt was made to describe the well-adjusted person, 
including such topics as goal, plan, and task; facing reality; inner 
security; social adjustments; the concept of maturity including the 
development of tolerance and independence; and ending with a plan 
of self-analysis. The third part dealt with the process of readjust- 
ment, including a discussion of the value of environmental change and 
modifications; the general principles of psychotherapy under the 
headings of emotional security, release of expression, and insight; 
and a brief discussion of psychoanalysis. The fourth part dealt with 
the applications of mental hygiene, particularly to the school and 
teaching situation. 

The majority of those taking the course—twenty-nine—were 
experienced teachers. Four were students in the teachers college 
but without experience, one was a student of psychology, two were 
librarians, two were in nursing, and one was married without other 
occupation. Thirty-five of the group were women, four were men. 
The writer does not have a distribution of ages, but those in the class 
ranged in age all the way from the undergraduates in their late teens 
to an experienced teacher of fifty-seven. The average age was prob- 
ably in the early thirties. Of the women three testified that at one 
time or another they had been married, one then being a widow. 
Two of the men were married. From their autobiographies one 
would conclude that several were in a highly disturbed and neurotic 
condition. 

Students in the course were encouraged to do as much reading as 
time permitted from books on mental hygiene, child guidance, and 
psychoanalysis. The class was broken up into groups for the purpose 
of studying with special thoroughness topics of their own choosing 
to be organized into group reports. Then each member of the class 
was requested to prepare the two autobiographies as noted above. 

It should be recognized that a ‘course is not synonymous with 
reading. The daily meetings with lectures, reports, and discussions 
contributed something over and above the subject-matter itself. 
Of particular importance was the relationship of the class with the 
instructor. Here was a living person, himself with the courage to 
peer into the recesses of the mind, and daily provide support by 
explanation and answers to questions to those who became perplexed 
and disturbed by the developing subject-matter. Without intending 
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it, the instructor presented himself as a person with certain outlooks 
on life, a certain confidence and calm, and a willingness to accept 
others as they are. There is no question but that this personal 
influence by way of relationship contributed to whatever values the 
course may have had. This paper must be considered not merely 
as a report on the therapeutic value of a course; but a course given 
by a specific instructor. 

Method of Analyzing the Autobiograhies.—Since there are few 
precedents for the analysis of autobiographies, the writer adopted the 
procedure of reading through a number of the pairs of autobiographies 
and noting on paper all of the differences between the two members 
of a pair which came to his attention. These ranged from such a 
mechanical feature as length of the manuscript to differences in con- 
tent, insight, or interpretation. After a study of these notes it seemed 
that differences between the first and second autobiographies were to a 
large degree matters of judgment, and plans were made for recording 
these judgments. Thirteen of the categories seemed of sufficient 
importance to attempt to rate them on five-step scales and such scales 
were prepared with brief descriptive phrases to define the five steps 
of each scale. 

The rating scales that were used could now be improved upon. 
Some were very difficult to use. Number V, dealing with self-protec- 
tion and resistance, required interpretations which were usually 
impossible to make from the evidence given in an autobiography. 
For instance, it was not possible in most of the cases to tell when 
pleasant and optimistic descriptions of home and family were really 
rationalizations or when they represented the facts. One auto- 
biography (in the first group) told a straightforward matter-of-fact 
story from beginning to nearly the end, and then suddenly came these 


statements. 
(A) In addition to this terrific mental strain I have had charge of all the 


study halls this year in addition to the regular work. . . . The combination 
of mental and physical tension have almost been my undoing. If anyone 


ever needed mental hygiene, I am it.! 


This abrupt confession of strain came only at the end of an otherwise 
innocuous story. Even this revelation was too much and had to be 


followed by a postscript. 





1 A or B before excerpts taken from the autobiographies indicate, respectively, 
whether it was a first or second autobiography in a pair. 
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(A) P. 8. I forgot to mention that I have traveled through Canada twice, 
to Mexico, east through the canal, around the Great Lakes by boat, to Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Glacier, Jasper and Sequoia national parks. 


In addition to the thirteen items for which formal rating scales were 
prepared, there were forty-five items of lesser importance «. ‘it seemed 
sufficient in the case of these items merely to indicate whether they 
seemed to be present with greater frequency or greater emphasis in 
the first autobiography or the second, or whether no difference could 
be discovered, or whether they did not occur ineither. The conclusions 
of the therapeutic value of this course are based on the differences 
between these judgments in the case of thirteen items or the judgments 
of difference in the case of forty-five items. 

In the case of the forty-five items, pairs of autobiographies were 
read together, and immediately following the reading, judgments were 
made that an item occurred more strongly or more frequently in the 
first (A), or in the second (B), or that no difference was noted (S) or it 
apparently did not occur in either (O). With regard to the ratings 
it was found that when first and second autobiographies of a person 
were read in conjunction, there was an attempt to compare the ratings 
as to whether each item should be noted greater or less. There seemed 
to be an attempt to sense a difference, even when one did not exist 
that was at all pronounced. So in the case of the ratings the auto- 
biographies were thoroughly shuffled so that no members of a pair 
were adjacent and each rating was made independent of the ratings 
given to the corresponding item for the other autobiography of the 
pair. 

Two questions of the validity of the method and the ratings must be 
raised. One concerns the validity of the judgments. The writer 
must confess that the task of making these comparative judgments 
was one of the most difficult that he has ever undertaken. It was a 
considerable feat to read two autobiographies and keep in mind the 
material included, form evaluations of it, and then to make compara- 
tive judgments as to which autobiography showed certain charac- 
teristics to a greater or less degree. All that can be said is that the 
task was carried through conscientiously and that the results them- 
selves have a certain internal consistency (for instance, Items 13 and 
24 are the opposite of each other) so that the writer feels a certain 
satisfaction and confidence with the results. 

The other question relates to the issue whether the readings and 
class discussions did not suggest certain things to be looked for in the 
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self, so that the second autobiography was only a formal exercise in 
repeating in self-application what had been learned in the course. 
There is no denying that this is probably true to a certain extent— 
how much one does not know. On the other hand, if what was taught 
in class did not correspond with the reality within each individual, 
this would surely have been shown by stout denials and protests as 
was the case in some few instances.' The fact is that the second 
autobiography did contain a discussion of personal matters that the 
first autobiography did not. My interpretation that the first auto- 
biographies were matter-of-fact, not because there was no reason for 
their being otherwise but because of repression, resistance, and inhibi- 
tion, may well be challenged. Some may maintain that the second 
contained more analytical discussions by the individuals of themselves 
because that was what was expected of them rather than because 
there was a release of inhibition. I have no proof to support my 
explanation, but can only point to the freer tone and attitude in the 
second autobiographies with reference to the discussion of personal 
problems. 

Tables I and II present the results of the judgments comparing 
the first and second autobiographies. 


COMPARISON OF THE SECOND WITH THE FIRST AUTOBIOGRAPHIES’ 


From the comparisons certain characteristic differences appear. 
The first autobiography in most cases as contrasted with the second is 
more matter-of-fact, giving a narrative account of incidents in the 
person’s life replete with names, dates and events (7, —5.0) (I, —8.7). 
This may be due to the fact that before rapport was established, the 
students were cautious in telling more intimate facts about themselves. 
The first autobiography also tends to go into more detail concerning 
the individual’s school career and relates facts about progress through 





1 Of course, such denials could also derive from resistances against recognizing 
unconscious material in oneself. 

2 In discussing the findings from these comparisons each statement is followed 
by figures in parentheses. In any parenthesis arabic numbers (7 in the parenthesis 
given immediately below) refer to the number of one of the forty-five comparisons 
(listed in Table I) and the second number—following the comma — (5.0) refers 
to the critical ratio showing the statistical reliability of the difference between first 
and second autobiography as judged for this item. A plus difference indicates 
that the factor is more pronounced in the second than in the first autobiography 
of a pair. Roman numerals (I) refer to one of the thirteen ratings (listed in Table 


II). 
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TaBLe |I.\—JUDGMENTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FIRst AND SECOND 



























































AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
. : Critical ratio 
oy Items in Autobiographies A| B\S!| O| ist 2nd 
ratio | ratio 
1 | Use of psychological vocabulary.....................cecceeeee 0/14) 4:21/+3.3 |+3.0 
ee ace nas esbcseesecénsn 0)12 27) 0'+1.9 |+2.4 
3 | Makes open confessions apparently released by experiences in 
D2 6856684066 sab neeUN ee sheet 002446.4600600466 6550006" 0|26)10| 3, 4+-4.3 |+0.6 
ES ERE ES a IE ap ee ny Se 15,20; 4; 0)/+0.8 |+1.1 
es OD ce weoscccecocceseene 4/10/25) 0|/+1.0 |+0.4 
6 | Apparently written under pressure and in a hurry.............. 0)11/24) 4/+1.9 0 
7 any more detailed facts of name and place................... 30} 1; 8 0} —5.0 |—4.6 
8 | More vague, confused, disorganized........................... 0)13/26) 0|'+2.1 |-—0.9 
9 | More detail as to relationships with people.................... 8 6/25; 0|—-0.3 |—0.5 
10 | More interpretation of events and less listing.................. 0/26/13; 0|/+2.1 |+2.5 
ee Se ced aceecacence aus 6; 2/29) 2:\—0.7 |+1.0 
12 | More explanation of interest in teaching....................... 2} 1/12,\24/—0.3 |—1.2 
13 | More idealisation of chlidhbeod...... 0.2... cc ccccccccccccccecs 12) 0/22) 5;—2.1 |—1.4 
14 | More idealistic attitude toward profession..................... 2) 1119 17;/—0.2 0 
15 | More acknowledgment of unhappiness........................ 1} 419:15,+0.6 |—0.6 
ee gc coceweccbecccesecocose 1/13)/24 1) +1.9 |+0.2 
17 | More recognition of poor adjustment......................... 0/17\18) 4,.+2.6 |+1.3 
18 | More justification of present life....................-eceeenees 3) 1/14/21/-0.5 |—1.1 
19 | More statement of plans for personal adjustment (mental hygiene |_| 
I ce ae ee eens Satis a adon bones 0\10} 6 23}+2.5 |+2.0 
20 | More statement and discussion of ambitions................... 7) 5 8)19) —0.4|—1.5 
21 | More discussion of teaching in terms of personal ambitions...... 4) 0} 4:31/-1.4 |+0.7 
22 | More discussion of teaching in terms of its ability to satisfy per- | 
a a aE lat ws wins 6 PEGS CORES EO 6 Ab Oe 1] 2 4/32, +0.4 |+1.4 
23 | More statements of efforts to adjust............ 2... ..00eeee- 2} 5|10/22/+0.7 |+1.7 
24 | More realistic discussion of childhood. Childhood has less | 
RE ee mers ee 0)13)22) 4;+2.2 |—-1.5 
a a ee. i ss ind cle hee 606s 3} 9) 1/26'+1.7 |+2.1 
26 | More admission or discussion of need for loving................ 0) 4 6/29 +1.3 |—0.6 
27 | More discussion or admission of need for being loved........... 1} 6| 4.28 +1.5| 0 
28 | More statements of feelings of guilt....................000005- 1} 5) 2)}30'+1.6 |4+2.1 
29 | More sensitivity to personality of parents..................... 3)|15) 6 15) +2.4 |-—0.8 
30 | More sensitivity to problems of parents....................... 0} 4 8/27/+1.2 0 
31 | More open discussion of feelings toward father................. 4) 8| 819/+0.9 |+0.8 
32 | More open discussion of feelings toward mother................ 3/10; 7 19) +1.6 |+1.2 
33 | More admission of limitations of father....................... 4°54 26) +0.2 |+0.6 
34 | More admission of limitations of mother...................... 1} 6, 6.26,+1.4 |+1.9 
35 | More admission of sibling rivalry......................e00ee- 2}13) 4/20'+2.5 |+0.9 
36 | More admission of aggression toward brothers and sisters........ 1} 9} 5)24;/+2.1 |+1.7 
37 | More detail as to relationships with people other than members 
oe on ad ee iat he eee ace cues gh ie 6 >< 4| 3,22;:10 —1.9 |+1.4 
38 | More open discussion of personal problems.................... O)27\11) 1/+4.4 |+2.5 
39 | Greater recognition of need for achievement................... 3} 7|19|10|+0.7 |+1.8 
40 | More recognition of own limitations.......................... 1/23/14) 1|\+3.6 |+2.2 
41 | Greater recognition of feelings of inferiority....................| 2|10)14/13)+1.6 | +1.6 
42 | More comments on own abilities, appearance, etc...............| 2) 6/21 10) +0.7 |+1.7 
ee ne ccc ese eessicocnseeecee 14) 0)15/10' —2.6 |—1.0 
44 | More discussion of interest in learning, study, etc.............. 7; 1:15 16) —1.2 |+1.0 
45 | Analyses why she did not marry...........................:. 2}12! 0/22} +2.7 _ 





‘In Table I the column headed A gives the frequency with which the item was judged to occur 
more frequently or more prominently in the first autobiography of a pair; B gives the frequency 
with which the item was judged to occur more frequently or more prominently in the second auto- 
biography of a pair; S gives the frequency of pairs in which no difference could be distinguished 
between members of the pair for the item in question; and O gives the frequency of pairs in which 
the item appeared to occur in neither one. ‘i : 

The critical ratio is the critical ratio of the difference between A and B. Whether an item 
occurred more frequently or more prominently in A or B was thought to be similar to the coming 
down of heads or tails in tossing a coin. The S's were distributed evenly between the A's and the 
B's. These were then turned into proportions and the divergence of these proportions from .5 was 
computed. By use of the formula 


_ Ajpy _ 9/0 x 50 
ep Ve 35 .0064 1 


as the standard error of proportions .50 — .50 and by dividing the difference between .50 and the 
observed proportions by this standard error a measure of the expectation of divergence from this 
null hypothesis was obtained. In the above group n equals A + B + 8. : 

he figures in the first five columns of the table are those derived from the ratings of the author. 
The critica] ratios in the last column are those derived from the ratings made by Dr. Helen Haggerty. 
In general the correspondence is good. My own ratings tended to be a little more extreme and 
decisive than Dr. Haggerty's and hence the critical ratios run higher. All quotations in the body 
of the paper are in terms of my ratings. P. M.8 
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TaBLeE II.'—Ratincs or THIRTEEN CHARACTERISTICS IN Pairs oF Auvurto- 











BIOGRAPHIES 
, Critical 
AiB Diff. sathe 
I. iy oe tg ee ek ee a ok bees de hil 3.20)1.67; —1.53 | — 8.7 
1. _—e charged with subject's own feelings toward people 
events—a very emotional personal document......... 2.87\2.59| —0.08 | — 0.6 
2. Mainly concerned with subject's feelings toward people 
and events 
3. A balance between recital of events and description of per- 
sons and subject's own reactions to them 
4. Narrative, but not only a recital of events. Subject shows 
a little of his own reactions 
5. Perfectly matter-of-fact, objective narrative giving events, 
dates, names, no feeling or personal reference 
ee  Uliea becepaawbese 00606 6eeeeen 2.64/4.43) +1.79 | +10.0 
1. No analysis of self 
2. Only a few statements referring to self—mostly a recital of 
en a ie la ial a ww key og Sie dw 2.00\3.62| +1.62 | +10.1 
3. A fair amount of self-analysis but well done and reasonable 
4. Mostly concerned with analyzing self 
5. detail document concerned with analyzing self in great 
etai 
a oe ts eee m ee 1.33\2.74| +1.41 | + 6.4 
1. No insight whatever—offers no explanation of how she got 
that way 
2. Just a glimmer of insight as to the origins of his personality 


—seems most of the time to avoid thinking about the rela- 
enor bes eee ae etnbed 1.67\2. 
3. Makes many acute self-analyses, and has some insight as to 
their origin 
4. Has considerable insight—occasional sparks of insight 
relating the present to experiences in the past 
5. High degree of yo able to relate present self to past 
experiences with igh degree of skill and consciousness 
ee we ae} 
. Extremely critical of self, sees all sorts of faults and limita- | 
tions in self 
2. Mainly, but not wholly self-critical; a few statements indi- 
ee ee wt akan 60 8b a 2. 
3. A balance between self-acceptance and self-criticism 
4. Mainly complacent, self-accepting, but with a touch of dis- 
5. 
Ss 


90 1.26) + 8.0 


os 


satisfaction at self 
Entirely complacent, seems to accept without reservation 
es Gr IND... . . no ccncecncvecsencseccecee 2.56)2.31; —0.25 | — 1.1 
. Highly outspoken—no inhibition at all toward discussing 
hs cores kin ce ble Ge heese ae oeesne’s 2.28 —0.38 | — 2.8 
2. Very little attempt to justify or protect the self 
3. Uses a fair amount of excuse and rationalization to protect 
against less complimentary things 
4. Highly protective. Quick to run to own defense and to 
offer excuses 
5. Careful to say nothing about self in any way uncompli- 
mentary and derogatory 
VI. Acceptance of family 
1. Very outspoken and critical of members of the family. Sees) 
their faults written large 
2. Finds occasions to show weaknesses of members of family 
3. Neutral 
4. Most protective of members of family 
5. Very enthusiastic about members of the family 
ee ea ce le hukeb needa dab) a 0seeeaeweneed 2.74 
ee Di ee es ee. iene een ee 6m COR 2.87 
ee es teres eens eres 
VII. Amount of feeling toward family.....................0-005 |2.90 
. Says nothing about members of family.................. 
Mentions members of family very rarely 
. Comments on family relationships and mentions feelings 
. Much discussion of family relationships and feelings 
Displays great feeling and dependence or nurturance toward! 
members of family 


& 


—0.02 
.74, —0.31 
.69| —0.31 


te bo bo tO 
@ 
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1In Table II the column headed A gives the mean rating for the item in the first autobiography; 

B in the second autobiography; Diff. the difference between the means, and Critical Ratio the ratio 

of the difference to the standard error of the difference. The iatter was obtained by making 4 
frequency distribution of differences and from this the cw. 

The figures in italics in Table II are from the ratings of Dr. Helen Haggerty. Except for item 

No. I, Objectivity, the results = closely parallel. Critical ratios given in the text are in every 


instance from my ratings P. 
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TaBLeE II.—Continued 














: Critical 
Ai B Diff. ratio 
i i ie elicit ee ee 2.10)1.95) —0.15 | — 0.7 
Re can n no ccccccestheeeds cacrasvosecsssesesccstacnee 2.20/2.36) +0.16 | + 0.7 
iin \<cdhus petntidsswed onde aks ove k's 4ieae bende ned 1.64)1.95) +0.31 | + 1.7 
2.86\2.72| —0.13 | — 0.7 
VIII. Sensitivity to a ee ee 1.62/2.13) +0.51 | + 2.0 
1. Seems never to think of how others might feel............ 2.41\2.69| +0.28 | + 1.9 
2. em seems aware of how others might feel toward and 
thin 
3. Only occasionally does he tell how others might feel 
4. —_ degree of sensitivity to the attitudes and feelings of 
others 
5. Highly sensitive to attitudes and feelings of others——is able 
to put self in their place 
See oie Mee eer eae ee acewebehedesscouscshesaees 1.03)1.64) +0.61 | + 3.4 
1. eres mentions sex 
2. aks somewhat briefly about sex. ensue eepes onele sea =e 2 oe 
3. Writes briefly and in passing of sex as such» 
4. Devotes a a Py or so to discussion of sex 
5. Writes freely and at length of sex attitudes and sex informa- 
tion 
oe ec ccecbuesedscesadeecnens 2.23/2.05} —0.18 | — 0.8 
1. Never mentions love affairs 
2. Speaks briefly and impersonally of own love affairs....... 1 .95\1.82 —-0.13 | — 0.8 


3. Writes briefly and in passing of love affairs 

4. Devotes a paragraph or so to discussion of love affairs 

5. Writes freely and at length about own love affairs and 

marriage experiences 
ee en 2.56/2.10) —0.46 | — 1.9 
ever mentions profession Pr . . occnewenevecss io 2.41; —0.28 | — 1 

2. Mentions only in passing 
3. Makes a few comments about teaching as a profession 
> Comments at length upon attitudes toward teaching | 
5 





—— 
. 





Attempts to interpret attitudes toward teaching 
——— of the disagreeable in past and present. . .../2.74:3.38) +0.64/] + 3.1 

Never mentions anything at all disagreeable or derogatory 

NOS) RE pips ei pie pee eats erie g ae '2.69,3.03| +0.384| + 1.9 

Makes brief mention only of the disagreeable side of life— | | 

mostly on the agreeable 
. Mixes the praiseworthy and disagreeable items quite | 
impartially 
. Somewhat more emphasis on the disagreeable than on the | 
agreeable 
Dwells at some length on the disagreeable and self-deprecia- | 


tory side of life 
Ie a i a Ri 3.48)3.33| —0.15 | — 0.7 


. Life very dark indeed—no redeeming features in sight..... 3.18\3.26| +0.08 | + 0.7 
. Tends to look on the dark side of things 
. Alternates between hope and despair, between the optimis- 
tic and pessimistic—no feeling 

| 


XII. 


XIII. 





Tends to see things coming out with a happy ending— 
‘every cloud has a silver lining”’ 

Holds an unnaturally hopeful and optimistic view on things | 

—looks at the present and future through rose- arr 


glasses 


. es Fe 








| 





school, (43, — 2.6) difficulties overcome, and triumphs won. One would 
gain the impression more often from the first than from the second 
that the person was a scholar and deeply interested in learning and 
study (44, —1.2). One might suspect that this was done, in part, 
unconsciously, as a method of gaining status in the regard of the 
instructor at the beginning of the course. The first autobiography 
tends to some extent to idealize childhood (13, —2.1). There is an 
aura of glamour and a sort of nostalgia thrown about the long-ago 
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days of childhood as familiar sights, sounds, odors, and tastes are 
recalled in memory. Although difficult to judge in all cases, there is 
some evidence that there is greater self protection in the first auto- 
biography by the use of rationalizations and excuses (V, —1.1). All 
of these observations lead to the general conclusion that before the 
course in mental hygiene members of the course had walled themselves 
up so that they were more or less opaque to themselves. They 
resisted examining themselves in any detail and preferred to recount 
only what was a matter of record and what was complimentary. 
They also resisted revealing themselves to an unknown instructor of 
whose attitude they were not certain. These statements naturally 
describe only the general trend and do injustice to some individuals 
who already at the beginning of the course were able to analyze them- 
selves in some detail. 

The most outstanding thing about the second autobiographies was 
the extent to which there was a more open and free discussion of 
personal problems (38, +4.4) (II, +10.0). As an illustration of this 
consider the way in which individual No. 4 began her first and second 
autobiographies. The first is matter-of-fact and filled with names, 
dates, and the recording of events. The second gives the record of 
her feelings and relationships with her younger sister. 


(A) I first saw the light at my grandmother’s in Detroit, Michigan, 
August 20, 1915. When I was five months old we moved to Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where we remained until I was a little over two years old. About 
the only thing of importance that happened there was that my first baby sister 
was born. 

Shortly after we moved to the small town of St. Joseph, Michigan, where 
my first recollections really came from. The summer before I started to 
school (1921) my mother, sister and I went to Detroit where my baby sister 
was born, and at the same time my father went down to the University of 
Michigan summer school. The next summer the whole family went to Ann 
Arbor but I don’t recall so much of what went on that summer, perhaps 
because we didn’t stay there so long. 

(B) The first thing I can really remember was the birth of my sister 
eighteen months younger than I. I was living at my aunt’s house in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and there were quite a number of other relatives there also. 
When she was born I remember everyone coming to me and feeling my nose to 
see if it were broken but I just couldn’t understand why they did this. My 
mother made the relationship between me and my sister very wholesome. 
She made me feel that this was my possession as well as hers and my father’s. 
I felt like a big girl when I was left in charge of her. When she got to walking 
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she was bigger than I and when she wanted to do something she shouldn’t I 
couldn’t hold her back physically so she’d begin to scream and so would I so I 
could call mother’s attention and she would have to come out and “quell the 
riot’”’ as my father used to say. 

Of course my sister and I had little scraps between ourselves but if our 
parents ever saw us fighting they would put a stop to it right away. In some 
ways I think if we could have gotten some of our aggressiveness out of our 
system and not been stopped every time we might have been better off. 

When my younger sister was born, I started to school so I didn’t have so 
much to do about taking care of her. My other sister took care of her and 
they have been close ever since. 


If the course on mental hygiene did anything at all, it released 
inhibitions and made it possible for those who took the course to think 
and write analytically about themselves. In fact, one can go further 
and speak of their revelations as confessions (3, +4.3)(V, —1.1). 
The following excerpts show clearly the tendency to paint the picture 
the first time in clear colors; whereas in the second autobiography less 
favorable relationships are admitted. 


(A) When I was very young, we moved to Iowa. My two brothers and I 
attended a rural school and spent our evenings helping with chores. I can 
well remember an unusual event in the household when another brother was 
born. A year or so later a little sister came to cheer our home. It was a great 
occasion forme. She was sweet and lovely. I loved her and would have done 
anything for her. She was considerably younger but she has always fitted into 
life perfectly. No one else has ever been the same to me. We have never 
quarreled nor nagged. In all of life we have sometimes disagreed but never 
has there been a hasty hurting word between us. 

(B) Then a great event happened. We had a new brother. I recall 
faintly, mother had told me something, but his coming brought changes for 
me. I found that I was sort of a nursemaid. I liked the baby, but I keenly 
missed the play. I recall how hard I would hold and rock him to get him to 
sleep quickly, but all in vain. He cried all the more. Not long after another 
baby came. A darling little girl. She was a great joy to me. I needed no 
doll or brother to play with. She has been a most loved treasure in my life. I 
thought she was the most beautiful child, and she grew to like me. For years 
we have not been together long at a time, but we find much between us. 
Hardly anyone believes us when we say we never have had a word or harsh 
communication. We do not always agree. I did not want her to go to 
beauty school. Not a few tears did I shed over that news. A friend said, 
“Why, what is wrong with that?’”’ My only answer was, “‘She is my sister.” 
I like my brothers. They are wonderful men, so far as I am concerned. In 
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high school I thought my oldest brother the most handsome of the school. 
Perhaps that was not so good for my interest in other boys. In early child- 
hood we quarreled as normal children do; I have never thought that those 
childish quarrels have put anything between us after we have grown up. I 
do not know. 

Or consider the following changed attitude toward a mother. In 
the first autobiography she was referred to as follows: 


(A) Mother, having got me safely started in the University could rest 
assured that there would be no stopping me now. She was a very wise mother, 
also, in that she recognized my need for living with young people and learning 
to get along with them at close quarters. I stayed first with friends, then 
in a boarding house, and finally in a sorority house. 


But in the second a critical note enters: 


(B) I’ve held back for fear life would hurt me—would tear at my emotions, 
would hurt me physically. Can I trace the process which forced me to build 
walls around myself to protect myself? I have been egocentric. I probably 
was overprotected by my mother for three reasons. First, I was the only 
chick and child on which to lavish her care and protection. Second, I was 
sick so much that she felt the need to be extra cautious concerning me. Third, 
marriage had not turned out so happily for her and so the affection that would 
normally go to the mate, went to the child instead. 


Whereas in the first there was considerable recounting of events, in 
the second there was more interpretation of the meaning of events in 
their development (10, +2.1). In addition there was growth in the 
ability to relate present personality characteristics to events and con- 
ditions of life in the past (III, +6.4). 

Two illustrations of this will be given. The first relates to the 
influence of the mother. In the first autobiography the mother’s ill 


health is merely reported as a fact. 


(A) By this time finances had improved but my mother’s health was grow- 
ing worse and the expense was greater, so I was required to do the nursing, 
although the cooking and cleaning was done by a servant. The school was 
just across the street from the apartment and quite often I came home at recess 
to administer care of my mother, which I did without complaining but with 
rebellion in my heart, because of their unpleasantness. During all of these 
years of my mother’s illness things would have gone at sixes and sevens had it 
not been for exceptional ability to manage her household and her determination 


to live. 


In the second the impact of the mother’s illness and the necessity of 
caring for her on the developing personality of the subject is elaborated. 
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(B) Perhaps the most significant factor influencing my life was my 
mother’s serious heart condition, which made her practically an invalid from 
the time I was nine months old. When she died I felt, figuratively speaking, 
a thousand pounds lift from my shoulders. The anxiety which I had felt for 
her, from the time I was a tiny child, was removed at last and forever. For 
years she was foremost in my thoughts. Thousands of times, when I was 
away from home and heard the telephone ring at night I sat tense waiting to 
see if it would be a message about her. Naturally, due to her frequent and 
extended illnesses, she demanded a large portion of my time and thought 
during my school days which extended into college, because I attended the 
University. This serious situation at home certainly must have been respon- 
sible in a large degree for my serious approach to everything. At a very early 
age I learned to worry. In spite of her illness, my mother never ceased 
(except on a few occasions) to govern her home and her family. While she 
lived for her family, surely her family held her first and foremost above every 
other interest. The fear of losing her was made doubly strong by the fact 
that she was so clever in planning for all of us. Not only did we think she was 
wonderful but all of her friends thought so too. I did not realize the folly 
of this until I had to govern my own life without her suggestions. This may 
sound as if I were rationalizing about her death, which I am quite sure is not 
the case. I still think she was wonderful but I think she made a lot of mis- 


takes on me. 


In the second example the first autobiography merely mentions the 
happy times with brothers and sisters while in the second the influence 
of her relationships with brothers and sisters is discussed. 


(A) Preceding my arrival four boys and two girls had already come to 
brighten the fireside, so probably the first thing I san say regarding my birth 
is that I was not a novelty. My father and mother loved children, however, 
(and didn’t believe in birth control, which is just as well) and two years later 
another daughter was born, bringing the total of the children to four boys and 
four girls. 

In the summer time we played through long, tireless days filled with the 
games that only the imaginative mind of a child can ‘‘make up.” 

(B) My parents had had four boys and two girls before I arrived. Both 
my father and mother loved children and I believe that I was completely 
accepted, especially inasmuch as a girl was what it was hoped I would be. 
Then too, my baby days were free of any ilinesses, and I am told that I was 
a “good” baby so these facts were probably conducive to my acceptance 
within the family group. My brothers and sisters were probably at this 
point quite well adjusted to the entrance of a new baby now and then; at any 
rate I have no memory of any tangible expressions of jealousy. Two years 
after I was born another daughter was born and, since I cannot remember a day 
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of my existence without the existence of this sister, I have difficulty in recollect- 
ing whether or not I resented her pushing me out of the coveted position of 
“the baby.”’ This might have been true, however, because I recall that in 
my childhood I resented having to always have her tagging along with me. 
Apparently this jealousy did not carry over, however, because in later high- 


school days we became good chums and remain so still. 

In our family, as is probably true in many large families, we children were 
made to share toys and other objects. This led, I believe, to a certain aggres- 
siveness on the part of each of us because each individual had to stand for his 
own rights. Quarrels in our home were not infrequent occurrences although 
for the most part it was a harmonious group. 


Furthermore, in the second autobiographies these students showed 
considerably greater recognition of their own limitations (40, +3.6) 
and bemoaned to a greater extent their poor adjustment (17, +2.6) 
(IV, —4.1). 

The following excerpt illustrates this tendency. In the first 
autobiography there is no self-evaluation. There is just a matter- 
of-fact reference to her first teaching position. 


(A) On my return I was hired as English and Spelling instructor in the 
elementary school in my home town. 


In the second there is an extended description of difficulties in this first 
teaching position: 


(B) I secured a teaching position in the elementary grades in the school 
in my home town. I had many adjustments to make among the teachers in 
my building. Most of them were older and more experienced than I and I felt 
they did not receive me in their groups as I had expected they would. After 
several weeks of rather heart-breaking experiences in attempting to make 
friends and establish myself in their midst, I resorted to a friendly, confidential 
talk with my principal who made it easier for me to realize that the adjust- 
ments I had found so difficult to make were necessary in every type of work. 

By the end of the first year, I had control of that complex and had begun to 
find many things of interest in my work. The relationships with my col- 
leagues were more natural and I liked all the phases of my work. 


There was a tendency in the second to dwell at greater length on 
the disagreeable (XII, +3.1). The evidence of a slightly greater 
self-acceptance and willingness to tolerate the self is contradictory, 
(16, +1.9) (IV, —4.1). | 

As defenses are broken down and there is a greater willingness to 
face reality, there is awareness of one’s faults and limitations. Aggres- 
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sive and hostile trends are more readily recognized and admitted in 
the second autobiography, as a rule. On the one hand, this leads to 
an increase in anxiety. Naturally there were great individual varia- 
tions. Some few never secured sufficient release even to become 
anxious. Only one or two apparently went far enough in self-analysis 
to live through the anxiety which necessarily was stirred up and to 
come to the end of the course released and relieved. The majority 
ended the course more aware of their limitations and handicaps than 
they were at the beginning. Many of them attempted to manage 
their anxiety by self-administered sedatives in the form of maxims, 
self-exhortation, or assertions that things would work themselves out 
all right in the end (19, +2.5). 

Excerpts are taken from second autobiographies to illustrate this 
tendency to try to efface anxiety by the adoption of optimistic attitudes 
or by self-imposed maxims. 


(B) This last week has been wonderful. I feel free and released. I’m 
coming out from behind my walls, or maybe the walls have vanished. I’m not 
waiting for people to come to me, I’m going forth to meet them. I have shut 
myself off from one of life’s greatest adventures—a mate, home and children. 
I’ve passed the age where I can expect that now. But life seems to hold a 
great deal of promise for me in the future in spite of that. I’ll not be a looker- 
on. I’ll do my share, whatever it happens to be. I am alive and in love with 
living. 

(B) Plan for Positive Mental Hygiene 

1. Find a life goal. 

2. Plan life with sex instincts sublimated into channels outside marriage. 

3. Lower standards for achievement. 

4. Relax and let tomorrow look after itself. 

5. Eliminate emotional wear and tear resulting from too much procrasti- 
nation. 

(B) This course in mental hygiene has helped me so much in these ways: 

1. not to magnify small things. 
not to look into the future too seriously. 
live and enjoy today more than I have. 
other people’s actions aren’t of so much concern. 
relax mentally and live more naturally. 
when I have finished a thing, release it. 
not to get unduly exercised over my pupils’ behavior. 


ot om & bo 


It is quite possible that the process started during the six weeks 
will carry on with its own momentum and in the end free the person 
from some of the anxiety and conflicts which were incipiently or even 
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openly present at the beginning of the course. On the other hand, 
there is a greater complacency and an increased capacity for self- 
tolerance already clearly evident in some of the second autobiographies. 
It is as though now that their limitations no longer inhabit the dark 
and fearsome regions of the unconscious and the unknown but are out 
in the open available for inspection, there is less need for anxiety and 
a vague feeling of uneasiness. 

Further evidence from this comes from letters which were received 
from members of the class after the course was completed. All of them 
speak of the value of the course. Naturally problems still exist, but on 
the whole they indicate a greater tolerance and capacity to adjust. 
The following excerpts indicate the tone of these letters, some of them 
from members of the class whose problems of adjustment were the 


most severe.! 


I hardly know why I let go of myself as I did last summer. I have never 
done so before. It was probably the result of being too tired and not satisfied 
with what I had been able to accomplish in my work. I forced myself to go to 
school not realizing that I was as fatigued as I was. . . . After I entered school 
last summer I realized that I had used poor judgment; however, now I am glad 
that I did go. My course in mental hygiene has been worth it to me. I not 
only understand myself better, but other people also. I wish I could have 
had the course years ago. My work has not been entirely satisfactory to me 
this year. I have had an ungraded room, beginning with non-English speak- 
ing beginners through the sixth grade. I have had an average of thirty-five 
to thirty-seven pupils all year. We have many extra activities. 


Life is really interesting and I am enjoying it. I love my work. I’m 
interested in the courses I’m taking, and I have so many friends. I’m trying 
to break down my egocentric attitudes and focus my attention outward rather 
than inward. I’m sure that there is an improvement. My friends have 
remarked upon how much better I’m looking this year. That is the result of 
an inner peace and serenity resulting from a better understanding of myself 
and others. It’s all directly traceable to my courage in mental hygiene this 
summer, my conferences with you, and my reading. 


I don’t know when I’ve ever enjoyed a course more than yours of last 
summer. I just wish more teachers could take it. I’m sure many of them 
would understand themselves better and thus their pupils. 





1 The question of sampling must be kept in mind at this point. Naturally not 
every member of the class wrote letters after the class was over although all were 
invited to write if they felt inclined to do so. It is quite possible that those who 
wrote were the ones who had in some degree mastered their anxiety whereas 
nothing is known concerning those who did not write. 
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I am writing to tell you what a benefit your course in mental hygiene has 
been to me. The more I go along the more the insight into mental mecha- 
nisms I gained from you have proven helpful. 


I have been a much happier, well-rounded person this last year—I’m not 
pushing things back into myself, but am bringing them out into recognition 
and then disposing of them, as they should be disposed of. 


Opinions will certainly differ as to the net therapeutic value of this 
stirring up of anxiety. Already constructive effects begin to appear in 
greater self-tolerance in some members of the class. The writer likes 
to believe that for the majority the outcome of greater self-conscious- 
ness overweighs the arousal of anxiety and will eventually result in 
greater peace of mind, happiness, and ability to make a good adjust- 
ment to life. One may liken the situation to the surgeon who has 
opened up a wound, drawn off some fluid and applied a fresh dressing 
with the certainty that nature will carry on the healing process. 
Already some of these people were able to accept themselves more 
sanely and with less feeling. 

The second autobiographies contained more realistic discussions 
of childhood (13, —2.1) (24, +2.2) with less tendency to see it as a 
golden age. There was marked increase in ability in the second trial 
to recognize sibling rivalry in childhood and to specify incidents which 
illustrated competition and jealousy of brothers and sisters (35, +2.5) 
(36, +2.1) (VIc, —2.1). However, the difference between the two 
autobiographies in sensitivity to personality of parents (29, +2.4), 
or to problems of parents (30, +1.2), or in an expression of feeling 
toward parents (31, +0.9) (32, +1.6) (VIIa, —0.7) (VIIb, +0.7), or 
admission of limitations in father (33, +0.2) (VIa, 0.0), or mother 
(34, 1.4) (VIb, —0.1) was negligible. It was as though there was less 
danger in recognizing conflicts with siblings, but that the danger 
connected with recognizing and admitting hostile feelings toward 
father or mother was still so intense that little change was accomplished 
by the course and the reading during the six-week period. The 
accomplishment of this would require a longer period and probably 
the personal assistance of a counselor. 

The second autobiographies contained more direct references to 
sex as such (IX, +3.4). It was my impression in first reading that 
members of the course also discussed love affairs and marriage problems 
more fully the second time, but more careful analysis did not reveal 
the expected difference (X, —0.8). Adjustment to teaching, which 
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was the occupation of the majority, was by no means a largely dis- 
cussed topic, but the second autobiographies seemingly devoted 
somewhat less emphasis to this topic (XI, —1.9). 

Apparently these people have very little sensitivity to the feelings 
of others and there was a barely significant change in this respect 
toward greater sensitivity (VIII, +2.0). There are few references to 
fears (25, +1.7) and little direct reference to feelings of guilt (28, 
+1.6), although a close observer can frequently recognize expressions 
which contain evidence of guilt. On the other hand, it is common to 
find admissions of strong and distressing feelings of inferiority, some- 
what more commonly in the second than in the first autobiographies 
(41, +1.6). 

A statistical treatment of this kind of problem tends to be some- 
what misleading. In an attempt to show trends, individual variations 
are completely lost. There was tremendous variation in the way in 
which individual members of the class responded to the course. On 
the one hand there were some who were highly defensive at the begin- 
ning and apparently the course did nothing at all to them. Their 
second autobiographies were almost replicas of the first. Their 
defensive devices came through the course unscathed. 

The following excerpt illustrates this extreme: 


(A) I was born August 20, 1902 in Peru, Maine, a small town of about 
four thousand people. My father, formerly a glassworker, was at this time 
a policeman. A sister, three years older, a brother three years younger, 
mother, father, my father’s mother made up our family. 

At the age of two, while sitting in a high chair before an unlocked screen 
door, I pushed the door open, tumbled out of the chair and down two or three 
steps. Later the doctor said this was the cause of a slight injury to my right 
eye. An operation on my eye just before I started to school resulted in the 
necessity of wearing glasses. I hated them more and they have more or less 
been annoying to me since. 

(B) I was born August 20, 1902 in Peru, Maine, a small town of about four 
thousand people. My father at this time was a policeman. I had a sister 
three years older. 

Several things seem to have happened to me when between the age of two 
and three. I had diphtheria. I caused my parents a great deal of anxiety 
by wandering away from home and I fell down several steps while sitting in a 
high chair before an unlocked screen door. This fall caused an injury to my 
right eye which necessitated an operation before I entered school. I also had 
to wear glasses and have worn them most of the time since. They have never 
ceased to bother me. 
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At the other extreme were those who had so much need to make 
their first autobiography a confession and a cathartic that they did not 
advance much further in the second. In fact, one has the impression 
that these persons who told so much the first time actually made little 
gain during the course in the real understanding of their problems and 
since the second autobiography would in these cases be an anticlimax 
it sometimes became somewhat more reserved than the first. An 
excerpt is given to illustrate this extreme. 


(A) Frankly, I feel sorry for myself sometimes; and as a balm to my pride 
I have ‘‘shellacked”’ myself with hobbies and layers and layers of so-called 
culture, in the hope that through this medium I might escape the hum-drum 
existence of the average person and really make friends who could give me 
what I crave—gentleness, courtesy, and kindliness. My desire for scholar- 
ship wells from an idea that I might be worthy of such consideration if and 
when it comes. ‘True, the times are too frequent when I feel the uselessness of 
it, but my faith in my intellectual capacity is boundless. While I don’t live 
up to my possibilities, still this notion holds me more steady in distressing 
situations. 

I’m supposed to be “nervous.” I hesitate to use the term, since, to me, 
it typifies a person who feeds on the sympathies of others. And while I do 
appreciate sympathy, I think I can be honest in saying that I hate it for itself 
alone. That I am neurotic and hence emotionally unstable is a very concrete 
fact. But Iamimproving. I no longer cry for three or four hours at a time, 
the times are becoming rare when a feeling of terror and panic strikes me in the 
midst of something I’m doing, and I take shocks with little or none of the 
resulting havoc they used to cause. 

I took these two courses for a very selfish reason—hoping they would help 
me. And they will. 

(B) Lack of acceptance by parents and inability to understand the 
fundamentals of discipline produced conditioned learning which can be offset 
only by an emotional experience which will give an unquestionable feeling of 
security. To further this end, widening social contacts and pursuing current 
and new interests to a higher degree would be advisable. Realization that 
personal emotions have absolutely no place in this new scheme will set the 
stage for willingness to permit others to accept me for what I am and not for 
what I can do or give them. Lessened personal sensitivity and increased 
sensitivity to reactions of others should result. A more normal and less 
suspicious personality should grow from this attitude. 

A kind of evidence which cannot be overlooked is contained to 
direct references to the course itself in the second autobiographies. 
The following excerpts from second autobiographies faithfully repre- 
sent the point of view expressed. 
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(B) I believe by the study of this course I have been freed of a number of 
things so will be a more integrated person and look at things more objectively. 

(B) After taking a course in mental hygiene, I am just a little bit hesitant 
about writing an autobiography. It seems as if there are so many things 
which may be discerned in looking back at my various experiences, but | 
don’t want to read more into them than was actually the case. I can see the 
benefit of looking over these events from a different point of view from the 
emotional one with which I have often thought of them. I can see already 
that doing so helps desensitize those which I had not already analyzed, and 
this course in mental hygiene has given me much more insight as to cause and 
effect. It is very enlightening to recall some of those happenings which I 
have consciously or unconsciously made an effort to forget, and then to look 
at them objectively to gain what value I may for better understanding of my 
present personality traits and attitudes. 

(B) Daily I defend myself verbally against blame and criticism. I don’t 
like to write this autobiography, although I especially did want to write the 
first one. At that time I had the idea that “something was wrong” with me, 
and that if someone else knew of my apprehensions, he or she could help me. 
Now I understand that there is an underlying cause for my present behavior in 
every respect, and that if I can get at that cause through an understanding of 
my innate needs and lacks, I can make my own adjustment. Apparently my 
situation is trivial compared to those of some of my coworkers in the class. I 
feel, through having taken the course, as though I had a new lease on life, and 


am ready to get going again. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The therapeutic value of a course in mental hygiene has been 
studied by analyzing and comparing autobiographies written by 
members of the class at the beginning and at the end of the course. 
The following conclusions are justified as a result of the comparison: 

(1) A course on mental hygiene makes it possible for its class mem- 
bers to think about themselves more freely and with less inhibition. 

(2) Those who have taken the course find it possible to think about 
and talk to others concerning less complimentary, less acceptable or 
less desirable qualities and personal limitations which they recognize 
as true for themselves. 

(3) Those who have taken the course are better able to relate their 
personal characteristics and trends to earlier life experiences. 

(4) More anxiety was expressed at the end of the course than at the 
beginning. One common result of taking a course in mental hygiene 


is the temporary stirring up of anxiety. 
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(5) There is a tendency to dwell on the more unlovely and dis- 
agreeable side of life at the end of the course. 

(6) There is no evidence from these thirty-nine autobiographies 
that the release of anxiety had a catastrophic or dangerous outcome. 
Indeed, the constructive processes started during the course apparently 
continue after the course was finished. 

(7) Even though anxiety was increased in a large number of those 
taking the course, it is believed that by virtue of the greater insight 
acquired the net result will be an increased capacity to meet life situa- 
tions more adequately, that the anxiety which is aroused is only 
temporary and that as it subsides the individual is left with greater 
capacity for self-tolerance and hence is more stable and secure than 
he was before. 

(8) Apparently many neurotic difficulties are not eliminated by 
the mere fact of greater insight concerning them. For many indi- 
viduals peace of mind and greater capacity to enjoy life and to enter 
into it more fully can be accomplished only by means of a more thor- 
ough personal analysis carried out with the aid of a relationship with a 
skillful and understanding counselor. 

(9) These conclusions represent the general trend. Actually each 
individual brought to the course his own particular problems, per- 
sonality, and protective devices, and each individual responded to the 
experiences of the course in his own individual way. 
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TRENDS IN DISCUSSIONS OF INTELLIGENCE: 
RACE DIFFERENCES 


PAUL WITTY AND SOL GARFIELD 


Northwestern University 


It is provocative to compare the treatments accorded any con- 
troversial issue in different areas of knowledge. In the field of edu- 
cational psychology, there are various topics concerning which experts 
disagree or hold disparate views. One author treats learning as a 
matter of “‘insight’’; another interprets it to be a process of strengthen- 
ing neural bonds; while a third views it almost entirely as a result of 
conditioning. The student who obtains his concepts from reading a 
single textbook presentation often assumes that the position expressed 
is the only scientifically sanctioned view. ‘This, of course, is not the 
case. If the reader were to scrutinize other books, he might become 
confused, but he would appreciate the diversity of opinion and inter- 
pretation concerning many psychological or educational issues. 
Unfortunately, however, students seldom go beyond the textbook 
employed in a course. For this reason, textbooks play an important 
réle in moulding the students’ attitudes and opinions. Even when 
other books are assigned, the instructor is often zealous to insure 
that the collateral reading will corroborate or reinforce the position 
which he or the textbook affirms. 

Illustrative of a controversial issue usually considered in textbooks 
in educational psychology is racial differences in intelligence. Very 
different attitudes toward this subject are exemplified by the treat- 
ments found in two recently published volumes, Carroll’s Genius in 
the Making,' and Benedict’s Race: Science and Politics.2 Let us assume 
that the student is referred to the first book to corroborate or extend 
the discussion found in the textbook. One section of this book deals 
with the extent to which gifted children may be found in different 
“‘racial’’ groups. 

The following excerpts show that the author accepts a view which 
is rather unfavorable toward the Negro: 


Accepting a mean of 82 as being typical of the average mentality of the 
Negro and assuming that this is accompanied by a standard deviation of 12, 
an IQ becomes four standard deviations above the mean. Statistically there 
is but one chance in 30,000 of a score falling above plus four standard devi- 
ations. In other words, a Negro child has but one chance in 30,000 of being 
intellectually gifted. ...It seems that the cards of inheritance—and 

584 
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environment—are stacked for the white child against the Negro by a ratio of 


300 to 1 (p. 22). 

Garth offers nurture and selection as the fundamental causes of the 
differences in intelligence between the Indian and the white. It is possible 
that these factors do exert a potent influence, although it is difficult to see that 
there has been a more conscious attempt to breed up the red or black races 


(p. 23). 


The above statements should be examined critically. First, 
differences in educational and cultural opportunity were not fully 
considered in arriving at the conclusion given above. Second, the 
criticism of Garth’s point of view is somewhat misleading. There 
may not be a more conscious effort ‘‘to breed up” the white race 
than any other race, but certainly the data concerning the educational 
and cultural opportunities denied the Negro would necessitate a 
thorough examination in a fair treatment of the topic. In arriving 
at his conclusions, Carroll appears to select his data to prove his 
position. For example, he presents Goodenough’s table of racial 
differences published in 1926; yet he fails to mention Jenkin’s study 
of gifted Negro children—the latter an outstanding study in this 
field. Its inclusion would certainly alter his interpretation. This 
is not the place to debate the issue of Negro versus white intelligence. 
The foregoing has been presented merely to illustrate a problem found 
in a controversial field. 

If the student were to examine Benedict’s book as collateral 
reading, he would encounter a very different emphasis. After mar- 
shalling anthropological and psychological data, Benedict concludes 
that the doctrine of innate race superiority is unverifiable and hence 
unwarranted. Unlike the foregoing writer, Benedict emphasizes the 
significance of environmental and cultural opportunities and presents 
data which demonstrate that the dogma of race superiority is probably 
not only untenable, but also socially reprehensible. Certainly, these 
two books make it clear that the issue of race superiority is con- 
troversial and unsettled. Should the student be made aware of this 
fact? Let us see to what extent textbooks actually present both 


sides of this issue. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY TEXTBOOKS AND ‘“‘RACIAL DIFFERENCES”’ 


With these considerations as a background, it will be interesting 
to compare the various textbook treatments of race differences. The 
textbooks selected do not fall readily into neat categories, although 
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certain rough groupings can be made. The manner of presentation 
and the emphasis are important matters, for authors frequently 
utilize similar data, but present them in ways such that very different 
attitudes develop. 

Eurich and Carroll,? for example, appear to favor a point of view 
which treats the Negro as somewhat inferior to the white. To be 
sure, they offer some cautions, but it appears fair to say the above 
statement is a just interpretation. After citing a few studies, they 


state: 


The relatively low intelligence rating of the Negro may be the result of 
several causes. It is possible that as a race he is actually inferior to the whites. 
The low state of his culture in his average African environment would tend to 
support this view. Or it may be that the material in intelligence tests is 
unsuited to the informational background of the Negro child and so unfairly 
penalizes him. Finally there is the factor of opportuniy to consider. But 
from what is known concerning the inability of education to create intelli- 
gence, too much reliance cannot be placed upon this argument (p. 220).* 


The authors introduce a note of caution by the following words: 


The data that have been gathered, then, show the Negro at the present 
time to be inferior to the white child in intelligence as measured by tests. 
There may be a real difference in innate capacity, although care must be taken 
against being too dogmatic on this point. Care must likewise be exercised 
not to apply such a generalization to the comparison of any two individuals, 
or to mental traits other than those measured by the intelligence tests. 


Later, the authors take exception to Garth’s interpretation of racial 
differences.t Garth’s conclusion is quoted by Eurich and Carroll: 


Differences so far found in the intelligence of races can be easily explained 
by the influence of nurture and selection. . . . The low IQ’s of such racial 
groups as the Negroes and the Indians are undoubtedly due to these factors. 
Rarely has a society endeavored to breed up the Negro or the Indian. Nor 
has their education ever been properly undertaken and generously supported 
(p. 84, Garth). 

The authors offer instead what they consider a more valid inter- 
pretation: 


There are two fallacies in this reasoning. Garth elsewhere recognizes 
that Chinese children in this country have an average IQ of 99, in spite of 





* Italics not in the original. 
t This exception is similar to the one mentioned previously occurring in Carroll’s 


Genius in the Making. The similarity is understandable; Carroll is the author of 
one book, and co-author of the other. 
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racial prejudice and language handicap. In addition he overlooks the fact 
that no society has endeavored to breed up the white race, yet it averages a 
higher mentality. On the other hand, it is true that neither the Indian nor 
the Negro has enjoyed the educational advantages of American white children 


(p. 221). 


With the addition of the last sentence there is an attempt to be 
cautious and fair; yet, the impression that is conveyed to the reader 
is somewhat weighted. Students leave the book with the impression 
that the superiority of the white has been demonstrated. In this 
discussion, cultural factors receive very little emphasis. 

If we inspect the discussion of this topic by Mursell in his Educa- 
tional Psychology, we encounter a somewhat different approach. 
Although this treatment appears to be sounder than the preceding 
one, certain inferences are apparent. This can be more readily 
observed in the following quotations: 


In cannot be gainsaid that in almost every case where standard tests have 
been applied to comparable groups of whites and Negroes, the latter have 
shown a distinctively poorer performance. However, there is considerable 
need for caution in interpreting such findings and in deciding what they mean 
for educational policy making (p. 110). 

Among the reasons why it would be rash to say without reservation that 
the differential test performance of the Negro is due to racial heredity itself 
we may mention the following: (p. 111). 


Mursell then mentions: 


(a) The Negro is handicapped by inferior opportunity and an inferior 
social and cultural environment. (Poorer schools and smaller per capita 
expenditures for education.) (6) Practically all published tests of intelligence 
and educational attainment are constructed and standardized with a view 
to the background, interests, and culture of white groups. (c) If we want to 
isolate and study the effect of racial heredity itself in producing certain 
characteristics and a certain psychological level, it is quite obvious that we 
must always know the degree of racial intermixture in the individuals with 
whom we are dealing. This has never been satisfactorily done. 


After listing these sound precautions, and after stressing the 
findings of Klineberg on racial differences, Mursell concludes: 


With all such qualifications in mind, however, Pintner’s conclusion from 
the research materials available seems to stand: 

“Our conclusions can be briefly summarized by saying that all results 
show the Negro decidedly inferior to the white on standard intelligence tests. 
This difference is present among infants, elementary-school children, high- 
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school pupils, university students, and adult men. It occurs on Binet tests, on 
verbal group tests, on non-verbal group tests, and on performance tests. 
These results are sufficiently numerous and consistent to point to a racial 
difference in intelligence. The overlapping of the two races is great, and the 
most liberal estimate seems to be that at most 25 per cent of the colored reach 
or exceed the median intelligence of the whites” (Pintner (1931)) p. 443; 
pp. 111-112). 


This final conclusion appears to disregard the precautions stated 
earlier. It is difficult, furthermore, to predict what effect such incon- 
sistent statements have upon the reader. Are the earlier precautions 
remembered, or is the summary quotation accepted? 

A similar lack of consistency is found in other textbooks. In these, 
writers offer various reasons why Negroes would be expected to make 
lower scores on standard tests than whites; then, after presenting some 
studies, they disregard their earlier reasoning, and imply that Negroes 
are inferior natively to whites. 


STROUD’S EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


An interesting example of irregularity of presentation can be seen 
by examining J. B. Stroud’s Educational Psychology.’ In his introduc- 
tion one finds the following pronouncements: 


The factor of racial differences cannot be overlooked in an up-to-date 
educational program. In Chapter XII the question of racial differences in 
intelligence is discussed at some length. It seems incontrovertible that in 
America the intellectual prowess of the Negro is inferior to that of the white 
population, and that the Indian is surpassed by both the white and the Negro 
races. The Mexican children within our borders also appear to be inferior to 
white children in intellectual status. Some provision must be made for these 
differences in an educational system (pp. 7-8).* 


An examination of Chapter XII, a section on racial differences, 
brings forth material which is somewhat inconsistent with these 
statements. The data on the intellectual prowess of Negroes do not 
appear to be as conclusive as one might expect from reading this 
introduction; moreover, Stroud offers little provision for ‘‘racial”’ 
differences in an educational program. His procedure is simply to 
review some of the studies in this field and cite the rather common 
belief that twenty-five per cent of the Negroes reach or exceed the 
median test performance of whites. He adds: 





* Italics not in the original. 
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It would be most instructive to have some studies of the comparative 
intelligence of Negro and white children of the same educational and cultural 
status as determined by home rating scales and other measures of social and 
economic status. Fortunately, we have some data bearing upon this question 


(p. 329). 


One may agree wholeheartedly with the first comment, viz.: 
studies of Negro and white children with really comparable back- 
grounds would be most enlightening. With regard to the second 
point, we are inclined to view the data with less enthusiasm. Even 
the fairly recent 39th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education emphasizes the still existent need for careful studies of 
Negro children in which various opportunities and experiences have 
been equalized. Stroud mentions some of the results of the army 
testing during World War I as pertinent. He cites the mental ages 
obtained from the northern Negro draft, the southern Negro draft, 
and the white draft, and points out that the southern white draft 
from the Appalachian mountain district made scores which were 
considerably below those of the average white draft. He thenstates: 


Peterson and Lanier found New York and Chicago Negroes to be much 
superior to Nashville Negroes. They also found a close similarity between 
New York Negroes and whites of comparable neighborhoods. Evidence 
cited above shows that intelligence test scores of white children of inferior 
cultural and economic status are significantly lower than those of children 
who are average with respect to these environmental factors. While exact 
comparisons have not been made, there seems to be ample ground, insofar as it is 
possible to evaluate the data, for assuming that Negro and white children of 
comparable cultural and educational opportunities are comparable in mental 
test performance (p. 330).* 


It is certainly clear that this last statement does not convey the 
same implications as do the introductory remarks. It is true, of 
course, that the problem under discussion is far from settled, and 
there are conflicting data as well as contradictory points of view. That 
this problem is perplexing is admitted by Stroud. In commenting 
about the data presented in the preceding quotation, he says: 


These as well as other relevant facts bearing upon the relation of cultural 
status and test performance present a puzzling problem. Is the low cultural 
status cause or result of low intellectual status? 





* Italics are the present writers’. 
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He then adds: 


The present writer prefers the position that the two factors, low cultural 
status and low intelligence, are inter-working. Each is both cause and effect. 
This interpretation is in harmony with the concept that mental growth is the 
result of interaction between the individual and his environment rather than 
the result of some inner process of maturation (p. 330). 


Thus ends one rather interesting presentation. Stroud’s treatment 
is excellent in certain parts and inconsistent in others. What point of 
view is finally left with the reader is difficult to conceive. 


OTHER TREATMENTS: JORDAN, SANDIFORD, PRESSEY, AND TROW 


Presentations in other textbooks are difficult to summarize, for 
the points of view are frequently ambiguously stated. Although one 
position appears to predominate or to be favored, enough of the 
opposing view is offered to cause confusion. The books by Jordan,® 
Sandiford,’ Pressey® and Trow® appear to fall into this category. 
Because our space is limited, these books will be mentioned only 
briefly. 

The books of Jordan and Sandiford treat the problem of race differ- 
ences at some length. Both books reflect rather sound scholarship, 
and both include references to many studies. Both of the authors, 
furthermore, are acutely aware of the difficulties one encounters in 
interpreting the data in this area; yet both reach conclusions which 
could be employed by the naive student to demonstrate the intellectual 
inferiority of the Negro. These authors both indicate that only 
twenty-five per cent of Negroes reach or exceed the median for whites, 
and they suggest that this statement is fair to the Negro. Sandiford 
even argues for the importance of selective migration as a factor 
accounting for the difference in intelligence test scores of northern 
and southern Negroes. 

A point to be emphasized here, however, is the fact that these 
writers attempt to treat. the issue scientifically. They summarize 
research studies and point out the difficulties in trying to equate the 
environments of the Negro and the white. Nevertheless, they reach 
conclusions which do not appear to make proper allowance for the 
inequalities which confront the two groups. Can one say that one 
has really equated the environments of the Negro and the white 
when a limited number of factors of the physical environment appear 
similar? It must be strongly emphasized that although there exists 
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a great deal of data secured from group testing, these data can not be 
interpreted as constituting final scientific evidence since environmental 
factors are largely disregarded when objective tests are employed 
for making comparisons. 

The textbooks of Pressey and of Trow treat the topic briefly. 
Pressey’s presentation is rather inadequate. He first states that 
differences between racial groups are so consistent as to suggest 
differences in innate capacity as well as in environment. In this 
connection, he mentions solely his own study of the intelligence of 
Negro children in which he found that only fourteen per cent of Negro 
children reach or exceed the median of whites. He then injects a 
note of caution by mentioning two studies of Klineberg which demon- 
strate the importance of environment, and warns the teacher to keep 
an open mind on the matter because of the overlapping of various 
groups. 

Trow’s book follows much the same pattern. He lists the results 
of some studies; states that approximately forty per cent of the Negroes 
score above the median of the whites; emphasizes the need for caution 
in interpreting these results, and stresses the fact that these differences 
are largely cultural rather than biological. ‘Trow’s treatment appears 
to be distinctly fair. It is interesting to note, furthermore, that Trow 
accords the Negroes a forty per cent overlap; whereas most of the 
writers mentioned previously seem to agree with Pinter and his 
estimate of a twenty-five per cent overlap. 


BOOKS STRESSING CULTURAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN THE 
INTERPRETATION OF RACE DIFFERENCES 


The textbooks of Skinner,'® Hartmann," and Starch, Stanton and 
Koerth” present a rather strong environmental interpretation of race 
differences in intelligence test scores. In this respect they differ 
somewhat from most of the volumes cited. 

In the textbook edited by Skinner, the two chapters dealing with 
race differences emphasize cultural opportunity; in addition, they 
examine the concept of race itself. Freeman, in a chapter on ‘‘Indi- 
vidual Differences,” states: 


A good deal of nonsense has been spoken and written about racial and 
national differences in intelligence, the burden of the argument being that 
some groups are by nature intellectually superior to others. The fact is, 
however, that there are at present no “pure” races, particularly not in Europe 
and the United States (p. 419). 
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This doctrine applies to the North American Indian and the American 
Negro as well as to others; for although it is true that psychological measure- 
ments have shown them to be inferior to white groups in manifested abilities, 
the disparities in social, economic, educational, cultural, and hygienic factors 
are so marked as to make impossible any conclusions at present with respect 
to their innate potentialities. It remains for the future to demonstrate 
whether North American Indians and Negroes are by nature intellectually 
inferior to the whites; and such may or may not be the case. What present 
data do show is that under existing conditions of environmental inequality, 
they have, as groups, failed to reach the levels attained by contemporary 


whites (pp. 419-420). 


Witty, in his chapter on “Intelligence,” is equally cautious in 
ascribing to certain racial groups a badge of racial inferiority because 
they have made poorer test scores. He is explicit on that particular 
point as we can observe from the following statements: 


Results from extensive and thorough research involving inter-race testing 
have demonstrated, of course, that there are differences between the races, 
and in subgroups within each race, in test performance—not that there are true 
racial differences in innate or inherited intelligence (p. 460). 

It is apparent therefore that one should exercise great caution in accepting 
uncritically generalizations and dogmatic assertions concerning the intelligence 
of the races. It is important that we ascertain and develop fully the widely 
distributed abilities which will be found in every race (p. 462-463). 


We can follow these statements with excerpts from the books of 
Hartman and Starch, Stanton and Koerth. These more recent 
textbooks in educational psychology emphasize the same points. 
First, let us hear from Starch, Stanton and Koerth: 


Racial differences in test intelligence are now conceded to be differences 
in cultural, social, economic, and educational opportunities and experiences 
(p. 132). 


Notice that the final statement is devoid of the hedging charac- 
teristic of other volumes. The position is clearly stated and is in 
fundamental agreement with the conclusions of two outstanding 
workers in this field; namely, Garth and Klineberg. Later in their 
presentation, Starch, Stanton and Koerth quote with approval from 
Lambeth and Lanier (1933) to the following effect: 


The mere application of tests—particularly group tests, which in recent 
years have become favorite devices in race work—and uncritical ‘‘explana- 
tion” of the results in terms of heredity or environment are not only fruitless 
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but are likely to be dangerous. For one thing, these practices foster the 
delusion that a body of objective facts exists, whereas the “‘facts’”’ are not 
facts in any meaningful, scientific sense. (Lambeth and Lanier, p. 133.) 


This quotation from Lambeth and Lanier is an important appraisal 
of the problem and is duly accepted by the writers of this new textbook. 
It is interesting to compare this view with that of Jordan, who has 
obviously based his conclusions on the results of various investigations 
employing psychological tests. 

Starch, Stanton, and Koerth conclude: 


Racial groupings for purposes of education cannot suffice for differences 
in intelligence for learning. First, we know that differences within a race 
are greater than the differences between races. Second, more favorable 
environment and education are known to raise the level of test intelligence 
for almost any individual. The influence of nurture so dominates and con- 
ceals native intelligence that we find ourselves baffled. . . . (p. 133). 


It is evident that the point of view expressed above is distinctly 
different from that quoted from Eurich and Carroll’s volume. One 
who reads this new textbook is led to interpret racial differences in 
terms of cultural and environmental factors. There is no basis for 
maintaining that Negroes are by nature intellectually inferior to 
whites. Perhaps this emphasis constitutes a trend for the other 
1941 publication, that of Hartmann, which presents essentially the 
same point of view. The excerpt from Hartmann which follows is 
unusually strong and unequivocal: 


In the United States, whatever anti-alien sentiment exists fortunately 
has little effect upon the ordinary operations of the school, but the dual system 
of schools in the South is part of a general social dichotomy between the blacks 
and whites, which, while understandable in the light of cultural evolution, 
has no support from educational psychology as such. There is no question 
that Negroes consistently do more poorly on intelligence and achievement 
tests than a comparable group of whites, but the region of like scores is very 
great. In the light of what now seems possible in the way of IQ raising, the 
lack of equal educational opportunity early in life, broadly interpreted, seems 
to be primarily responsible for the lower mean performance of colored students. 
To treat a learner differently solely because he is a Negro, a Jew, a Slovak, or 
a member of any identifiable human group other than the one dominant in 
the community is an erratic form of behavior whose full explanation really 
belongs in the domain of psychopathology and irrational politics rather than 
in the field of educational psychology per se (pp. 484-485). 
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This position is so clear that it requires little further comment. 
One additional point, however, is worth mentioning. If we glance 
at the last excerpt from Starch, Stanton and Koerth and at the last 
paragraph from Hartmann, we find a point of view concerning intel- 
ligence and environment that is radically different from that found 
in the earlier works. Both of these recent publications state that the 
IQ can be raised by educational opportunities—particularly if these 
opportunities come early in life. The last paragraph of Hartmann’s 
is unusually emphatic in this respect. Since the perennial problem 
of the relative importance of heredity and environment in determining 
intelligence has recently been reopened by the appearance of new 
investigations, it may well be that older conceptions are being modified. 
This may account, at least in part, for the fact that the two most 
recent textbooks in educational psychology adopt a very cautious 
outlook on the matter of innate racial differences. If this be a trend, 
it is one which is certainly welcome; for certainly many of the earlier 
textbooks overemphasized the importance of certain studies of intel- 
ligence and neglected to consider the significance of cultural factors 
or environmental opportunities. 
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PUZZLE-SOLVING WITH | 
AND WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING | 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Data from organized learning experiments tend to prove that prob- 
lem-solving is faster, easier, more interesting to the subject, and the 

) learning is more lasting and has more carry over to new problems to the 
extent that the problems to be solved or material to be learned are 

} meaningful to the learner. To test several of these hypotheses, an | 

| experiment in puzzle-solving was carried out with a hundred elemen- i 
tary-school children between the ages of seven and ten, in grades II 
to IV. 

} The equipment used in the experiments consisted of four wooden 
jig-saw puzzles* containing colored pictures of: (1) A train moving 
across an elevated viaduct, (2) a steam shovel in operation against a ; 
city background, (3) a ferry-boat coming into the wharf, and (4) a BG 

) farmyard scene with a child and animals. The number of pieces in 
each puzzle, respectively, was: Twenty-three, twenty-two, twenty-one 
and twenty-two. 


~ —— ee eee. 
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THE EXPERIMENT 


Each child was first given practice with an easy disassembled seven- 
piece jig-saw puzzle to equalize experience and to stimulate an interest 
) in puzzle solving. 
The test puzzles 1, 2 and 3 were shown in one of two ways: | 
(1) Uninstructed.—With no opportunity to see the completed 
puzzle, the child hid his eyes and turned away from the table while the 
, disarranged pieces were spread out, face side up. 
(2) Instructed.—The child was first shown the puzzle completely tidal 
assembled, it was described to him by the examiner, the various AY 
features were pointed out, the child was encouraged to comment and 
was directed to study carefully every part of the picture. Then the 
pieces were turned out on the table and shuffled for the child to 
assemble. The instructions given were designed to aid learning by 
organizing, by helping the subject to understand the meaning of the 
whole picture and the parts in relation to the whole. 
A child who was inclined to quit before any puzzle was completed 
was rged to continue; if he accidentally turned over a piece, it was 
turned back for him, but no further help was given. 








* Obtained from Educational Playthings, Inc., New York. 
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The time required to assemble the puzzle in minutes and seconds 
was determined in each case with a stop watch and recorded on the 
child’s individual record sheet. In some cases the number of moves 
was also recorded. Any comments the child made during his work 
with the puzzles and observation notes of his characteristic behavior 
responses were recorded. 

Puzzle 4, the farmyard scene, was used in a different way. First it 
was shown disassembled with the blank wooden side up. After the 
child had spent five minutes in attempting to assemble it, the pieces 
were thoroughly shuffled, then turned over picture side up and the 
child was directed to assemble the puzzle. The time required to 
complete the puzzle was recorded. 

To equalize practice effect from successive experience with the three 
puzzles in the first experiment, the puzzles were rotated both in order of 
presentation and in terms of “instruction” or “no instruction.” 
Children were always shown first one of the three puzzles ‘unin- 
structed,” then followed one of the remaining two either “‘instructed”’ 
or ‘‘uninstructed,” and the third puzzle, “‘instructed.’”’ Thus, every 
child worked one of the three puzzles “‘uninstructed,”’ and the other 
two, either both “‘uninstructed”’ or one “‘instructed”’ and one “unin- 
structed.” In one third of the trials, puzzle 1 was shown first; in one 
third, puzzle 2; and in one third, puzzle 3. In half the trials, the three 
puzzles were shown “uninstructed,’”’ in the other half ‘instructed.’ 
This rotation prevented any puzzle from benefiting more than any 
other from practice effect accruing from last position in the series. 

One hundred subjects, sixty boys and forty girls, were tested in 
order to obtain the desired number of fifty cases “instructed” and 
fifty ‘‘uninstructed”’ for comparison purposes. These children repre- 
sented all the cases that were available in the age ranges indicated. 
They were all children attending a private elementary school, with a 
median IQ of approximately 118. In mental ability they compared 
with normal children a year older than themselves chronologically. 

No child refused to work a puzzle, though occasionally older boys 
or girls seemed to consider jig-saw puzzles childish or commented that 
they did not like to do puzzles. Any records incomplete after twelve 
minutes were omitted. 

In recording moves, a move was considered any attempt to fit a 
piece or an assembled group of pieces. Removing a wrongly placed 
piece was not counted as a move. Fitting two pieces together in the 
air was counted as a move. Touching a piece or picking it up and 
putting it down again was not counted a move. 
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TABLE [.—PuzzLe Test REcoRD 
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RESULTS 


The distributions in terms of time in minutes and seconds for each 
puzzle, instructed and uninstructed, for all fifty cases is shown in 
Table I, the first six columns. Columns 7 and 8 show results of the 
farm puzzle; first, the distribution of the time required to complete the 
farm puzzle, picture side up; and, next, the number of pieces correctly 
assembled in five minutes, blank side up. 


INSTRUCTED VERSUS UNINSTRUCTED PUZZLE-SOLVING 


Evidence concerning the superiority of puzzle-solving with under- 
standing, contrasted with blind or trial and error attack is found both 
in the records of time and moves as well as in the pupil observation 
records. The time record, on the average, was faster in every case for 
the instructed as compared with the uninstructed puzzles, but the 
amount of difference varied in the three puzzles. The reliability of the 
differences was computed according to the formula: 


PE» = V PE nan; + PE* nda: 





The differences and their significance are shown in the following 
table: 


DIFFERENCE 
MEDIAN Critica. 
MEDIAN Q PEma INSTRUCTED Ratios 
TIME IN Q, —Qs IN AND UN- Diff 
PUZZLE Seconps Qi Qs ( 2 ) SECONDS INSTRUCTED PE na 
Train: Instruct- 
SGA 3:53 6:38 82:5 14.59 38 1.8 
Train: Unin- . 
structed..... 5:53 5:06 8:02 88 15.53 
Steam shovel: 
Instructed... 4:38 3:31 5:53 71 12.55 79 4.0 
Steam shovel: 
Uninstructed 5:57 4:49 7:39 84.5 14.94 
Ferry boat: In- 
structed..... 3:48 3:08 4:41 46.5 7.23 87 4.4 
Ferry boat: Un- 
instructed... 5:15 4:11 7:38 103.5 18.30 


The reliability of each difference is shown in the last column. The 
ratio of 1.8 means that, statistically, there are eighty-nine chances in 
one hundred that this is a true difference. The other two ratios indi- 
cate practical certainty that the differences between the two medians 


are true differences. 
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Moves.—The moves proved difficult to record but were accurately 
computed in seventy-five cases, for both instructed and uninstructed 
puzzle-solving. ‘Time proved to be an indirect measure of the total 
moves made, for there was a substantial correlation between time and 
moves. By the Pearson product-moments method: 


Observation of the children at work showed that they tended to be in 
action all the time they were working with the puzzle. It was a rare 
child who stopped to think without making moves for any considerable 
period of time. 


OBSERVATION RECORDS SHOWING THE COMPARISON IN BEHAVIOR 
DURING INSTRUCTED AND UNINSTRUCTED PUZZLE-SOLVING 


Although the behavior of any particular child while solving puzzles 
under the two different conditions was not invariably dissimilar, strik- 
ing differences show up when the differences in behavior are tabulated 
for the groups as a whole. The following observation notes for a few 
cases are representative. 


Illustrations of Examiner’s Observation Notes during Uninstructed 
Puzzle-Solving 


(1) Works parts crosswise and upside down. 

(2) Satisfied before it is all complete. Doesn’t see the relation of 
the upper and lower parts. Satisfied with irregular outline until 
examiner comments: ‘‘It isn’t done yet.”’ 

(3) Many trials that are often ineffectual. 

(4) Considerable random placement of parts. 

(5) Seemed to get annoyed at the pieces and slammed them about, 
but works as though eager to get done. 

(6) He tries to fit the pieces by shapes rather than by picture 
content. 

(7) Takes each piece and tries to fit it to every other piece in turn, 


Examiner’s Observation Notes during Instructed Puzzle-Solving 


(1) He studied. the whole puzzle before working it. 

(2) Child described the puzzle to himself. 

(3) She laid the whole thing out in outline first. 

(4) Showed in fitting the pieces that she understood the puzzle. 
(5) Promptly says that he understands it. 

(6) Examines each piece carefully for its content. 
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Type of response 


Uninstructed 


Instructed 





Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 





Random, trial-and-error attack. Asks how 
pieces fit, senseless moves, misses Many 
clues, stupid errors, mechanical attack..... 

Tries to fit pieces by shape rather than by pic- 
NG bie nv c oes Sena vewe seed 

Works puzzle by segments or rows.......... 

Sees relationships, thinks well, shows good 
judgment and insight, works with under- 
standing, responds intelligently, shows 
Nall al a ate tec naie wae ae 

Good attack, lays puzzle out well, economical 
moves, good workmanship, sorts out ma- 
terials, assembles according to related 
parts, keeps eye on pieces, verbalizes as he 
works, uses meaning clues. . 

Bewildered attitude, inquires it pieces are 
missing, inquires if this is all one puzzle, 
asks what the puzzle is, thinks it may be 
ae os Le See va 

Works with confidence, enjoyment of the 
task, shows attitude “It’s easy,’’ works 
easily, energetically, smooth performance, 
makes every move count, puzzle seems to 
ESN ee et ea eee 

Enthusiastic, happy attitude, eager to start, 
laughs or whisties as he works, works with 
keen attention and interest. . Aap 

Little success in the time spent, ‘dow begin- 


Explains he is not good at puzzles, shows atti- 
tude, ‘‘It’s hard,” slams pieces, shows an- 
noyance, impatient, explains that it will 
OT WN RS i arcs ok bie We chscesecces 

Quick movements, quick results, rapid re- 


Spends time thinking and looking, examines 
cl ak cine ec bins cewwne-s 





23 


14 


30 





. 146 


.051 
.108 


044 


.0886 


. 1899 


.051 


.051 


.038 


.038 





ao © 


17 


32 


30 


12 


20 





.051 


.038 


.108 


. 202 


. 1899 


.776 


.051 


. 1266 


.051 
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Uninstructed | Instructed 
Tyee Ce Num-|} Per |Num-| Per 
ber cent ber cent 
Little flexibility, slow correcting an error..... 2 .0127 2 .0127 
Sees errors quickly, corrects them easily, ver- 

satile in shifting to new attack........... 1 .006 7 .044 
Satisfied before the puzzle is completed...... 2 .0127 0 0 
Changes work already done correctly, spoiling 

II: «ula ta's 64 ures bik ben aa Sea 4 .0233 0 0 
Uses a time-consuming method, works slowly, 

works with nervous haste, clumsy, drops 

er eee 12 | .076 0 0 
Whole puzzle arranged upside down or side- 

EE eer ee Se 0 0 
Seems to profit from previous experience... .. 1 .0083 2 .0127 
Does not seem to profit much from the in- 

struction given, or instruction seems to 

make solving the puzzle even more difficult} .. | ..... 6 .038 











(7) She seemed to grasp the principle of how to study the puzzle. 

(8) He inspected pieces carefully looking for each piece and placing 
them almost without error. 

(9) She seems to find the right pieces at a glance. 

The children tended to work more in “patches” or “segments”’ 
during uninstructed that instructed puzzle-solving. Children worked 
by trial-and-error to fit pieces until the picture began to take shape. 
They showed more confidence when working with instructed puzzles. 

The comparisons based on an analysis of all the observation notes 
show the differences in reaction of the two groups, instructed and un- 
instructed, in puzzle-solving, as shown in the table above. 

The children’s spontaneous comments show the same differences in 
their reactions to instructed and uninstructed puzzle-solving. 


Children’s Spontaneous Comments during Uninstructed 
Puzzle-solving 


“What puzzle is this?”’ 

“It will take a long time.” 

“T’ll have to figure this one out. It’s difficult.”’ 
“For a minute I thought it was two puzzles.” 
“T had no idea it would look like that.” 
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“There’s four corners in this or five?”’ 

‘“‘T wonder what this is going to be.” 

“‘Does this puzzle go all together; every bit of it?” 

“It’s always hard to do puzzles you’ve never seen.”’ 

“I’m not very good at any kind of puzzle.” 

“Would this piece work here or wouldn’t it? Sure there isn’t any 
missing ?”’ 

“I’m puzzled what goes here. It’s getting harder.”’ 

“Tf I knew what it was a picture of I could do it much more easily. 


As it is, I’ll just have to do the best I can.” 


Children’s Spontaneous Comments during Instructed Puzzle-Solving 


‘“‘T think I could do this one in two minutes. I see the pieces that go 
together.”’ 

“That’s easy, simpler than the other one.” 

“You’re giving me such broad hints. This one is easier.” 

“‘T see two pieces that go together.”’ 

“‘T can do it faster.” 

“‘T’m looking at the corners to be sure. You can’t fool me.”’ 

“IT keep my eye on a couple of pieces.”’ 

“T’ll be able to do this quickly because I’ve studied it.” 

“Tf you can see it, it’s sometimes easier because you can tell which 
part goes with which.”’ 

Before puzzle is shown a very gifted child of nine asks what it is. 
Examiner replies, ‘‘What if I told you?” Child: ‘‘That would help 
put it together.”” Examiner: “‘Suppose I showed it to you?” Child: 
“Then I’d know how the pieces go.” 


Comments Showing Insight Were More Frequent on Instructed Puzzles 


Differences in the Puzzles ——The record shows that the median time 
for either instructed or uninstructed puzzle-solving was not the same 
for the three puzzles in spite of their rotated order of presentation. 
There was also less difference between the medians in instructed and 
uninstructed puzzle-solving in the case of the train puzzle. This may 
be a chance difference, but an examination of the puzzles suggests why 
this difference should have been found. There were certain intrinsic 
difficulties in the train puzzle that did not exist in the other two, diffi- 
culties that prevented instruction from helping very much. In study- 
ing this puzzle the children seemed more inclined to fixate attention on 
the brightly colored train to the exclusion of the less interesting back- 
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ground, yet the background pieces were cut in such a way as to make 
assembly difficult without close observation. Errors were costly of 
time because each had to be corrected before the puzzle could be com- 
pleted. The ferryboat-river scene lent itself better to instruction than 
the other two, because there were no intrinsic difficulties in the puzzle 
itself, and the different features attracted the child’s attention equally 
well. 

Sex Differences.—Girls of all ages were noticeably slower than the 
boys in puzzle-solving, there were more incompletions in their attempts 
to solve the puzzles and they had more ovbious difficulty while working 
as shown in their behavior and comments. The sex differences have 
not been fully analyzed, but a check of the records for the steam 
shovel, uninstructed, shows a median time for the thirty boys of 
5:38 and the twenty girls of 6:33. The girls got stuck and expressed 
a feeling of helplessness more frequently than the boys. The boys 
seemed more puzzle-wise. 

Results of the Farm Puzzle -——The farm puzzle presented a different 
problem from the other three, because it was shown first on the blank 
side, then picture side up without any instruction. It was given in 
both ways to forty of the children who had first had the other tests, 
the blank side always being shown first. The children were highly 
motivated, because of their work with the previous puzzles. 

The results show that trying to solve a jig-saw puzzle without any 
picture clues at all is a very difficult task, for the best that any child 
could do was to attack the pieces in trial-and-error fashion, trying to 
fit each piece at random to every other one until some were found by 
accident to fit. The more that were fitted, of course, the easier the 
task became. A few veteran puzzle-workers among the older children 
achieved good success, but on the whole, as the results indicate, very 
few pieces were placed in the five minutes’ time allowed, and the 
observation records prove how exasperating a task this proved to be. 
The general tendency was to assemble the pieces in segments, a char- 
acteristic of uninstructed puzzle-solving in the first experiment. The 
time for working the farm puzzle, uninstructed, picture side up, proved 
to be normal, compared with the other three uninstructed puzzles. 


Observations during the Solving of the Farm Puzzle 


Blank: ‘‘I wonder what’s on the other side.” 

Picture side: ‘‘ That’s better. It’s about a farm.”’ 

Blank: “If I knew what it was a picture of I could do it much more 
easily. As it is, I’ll just have to do the best I can.” 
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Blank: “It’s sort of hard. I can’t see what comes here.”’ 

Picture: The puzzle seemed to fall together easily. 

Blank: ‘‘I have the idea, this is a map.”’ This child was trying to 
invest the blank pieces with meaning 

Picture: “‘It will be easier this time.”’ 

Blank: Beats his feet on the floor showing the difficulty he is 
having. Tries to force the pieces. Yawns. Says: ‘I’m sorry, I 
can’t do this one.” Sighs, stops then begins again. 

Picture: Relieved when the pieces were turned over. He now 
shows no fatigue, is all interest and attention. Works the puzzle in 
five minutes, fifteen seconds. 

In contrast to his bewildered air when shown the blank puzzle, 
one child whistled happily when the pieces were turned over. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Puzzle-solving proved to be easier and quicker when approached 
in a meaningful way, than when attempted in blind, mechanical 
fashion without meaning clues. The results were in all ways superior, 
on the whole, when the subjects worked with understanding of the 
whole problem. Puzzle-solving was faster and easier when the 
separate pieces composing a puzzle were understood in their relation- 
ship to the whole. 

Working without any meaning clues at all, as was the case when 
a disassembled puzzle was shown blank side up, proved to be a more 
difficult task than working with a disassembled puzzle, picture side up. 
Easiest of all was the task of assembling a picture puzzle when the 
subject had first been given an opportunity to observe the assembled 
puzzle. 

Can any generalization from these experiments to problems of 
classroom learning be made? ‘To the extent that school problems are 
analogous to puzzle-solving, it seems safe to conclude that school 
problem-solving will be more successful to the extent that the pupils 
can be given an overview of the whole, some knowledge of the central 
meaning of the problem, some meaningful clues to aid solution. 
Having in mind an organized goal toward which effort in problem- 
solving is directed should tend to expedite the solution of the problem. 
School children should be happier and more efficient working problems 
that have meaning for them, than trying mechanically to master 
detached, unorganized fragments of learning that lack meaningful 


associations. 


THE VALIDITY OF AGE AT ENTRANCE TO COLLEGE 
AS A MEASURE OF “INTELLIGENCE” 


E. L. THORNDIKE 


Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is the purpose of this note to add to the evidence that the rate 
of advancement in school correlates nearly or quite as closely with the 
score in a reputable intelligence test as the score in one such test corre- 
lates with the score in another.’ 

For each of 732 boys I have the age at entrance to Columbia Col- 
lege, the score in the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High- 
school Graduates, and the latter corrected to what it would probably 
have been if the person had been examined at age 17.75 year. The 
correlation plot for age at entrance with intelligence-test score at age 
17.75 is shown as Table I. From this plot we can infer what the 
relation between age of completing high-school and intelligence score 
at age 17.75 would be in the general population by using the formula 
SD of he teal ation = V1—r", and assuming (1) that the 
variability of high arrays [17.0 or younger in age at entrance; 95 or 
over in intelligence score] in the Columbia population is nearly the 
same as the variability of similar arrays in the general population, 
(2) that the standard deviation of the general population in Thorndike 
Examination Score is at least 20, and (3) that the standard deviation 
of the top half of the general population in age of completing high 
school is approximately 1.8 years. I have given evidence to support 
these assumptions elsewhere.? 

The facts for the variability of age of entrance to college in arrays 
under Thorndike Score are as follows: 








1 See this Journal, vol. xxx111, pp. 221-224, for such evidence in the case of age 


of reaching Grade VI. 
* The causation of fraternal resemblance, (to be published soon in The Journal 


of Genetic Psychology). 
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THORNDIKE SCORE 
Array under 119-122.... 
Array under 115-118......... 
Array under 111-114......... 
Array under 107-110......... 
Array under 103-106.... 
Array under 99-102......... 
Array under 95- 98.... 


Weighted average..... 


N 


13 
12 
27 
19 
58 





DEVIATIONS BEING STANDARD 


MEASURED FROM, DEVIATION, 
YEARS YEARS 
16.0 . 89 
16.2 . 28 
16.4 .55 
16.6 .76 
16.8 .77 
17.0 .78 
17.2 . 88 
.79 r=.90 


The facts for the variability of intelligence test score in arrays 
under age at entrance to college are as follows: 


AGE AT ENTRANCE 
To COLLEGE 


Array under 15.1-15.4... 


4 
Array under 15.5-15.8... 
0... 16 


Array under 15.9-16. 


Array under 16.1-16.2... 
Array under 16.3-16.4... 
Array under 16.5-16.6... 
Array under 16.7-16.8... 
Array under 16.9-17.0... 


Weighted average..... 


N 


13 


18 
23 


39 
46 


DEVIATIONS 
BEING 
MEASURED 
FROM STANDARD DEVIATION 
104 9.16 Thorndike points 
100 8.56 Thorndike points 
98 12.40 Thorndike points 
96 9.44 Thorndike points 
96 13.21 Thorndike points 
94 13.52 Thorndike points 
92 10.82 Thorndike points 
90 11.32 Thorndike points 


11.52 

r = .82 if the SD of the 
general population is 20 
Thorndike points 

r = .85 if the SD of the 
general population is 22 
Thorndike points 
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TABLE I1.—TuHE RELATION OF THORNDIKE EXAMINATION SCORE AT 
Ace 17.75 AND AGE AT ENTRANCE TO COLUMBIA COLLEGE FOR 
732 STUDENTS 





Thorndike examination score 
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THE USE OF NON-VERBAL TESTS 
IN THE PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS 


JOSEPH C. HESTON 


DePauw University 


The prediction of scholastic achievement constitutes a problem 
frequently attacked in educational psychology. The purpose of the 
present report is to suggest a different and supplementary angle of 
approach. Most experimenters have derived their prediction equa- 
tions from batteries of variables largely verbal in nature. However, 
in a recent study® the writer has accumulated data showing the per- 
formance of college men on a battery of non-verbal tests, thus afford- 
ing opportunity to evaluate the use of these performance tests in the 
prediction of college marks. This paper, then, will describe the success 
of non-verbal test scores in such predictive work and afford comparison 
of the present battery with two earlier predictive studies involving 
similar student populations and criteria of academic success. 


TaBLeE I.—AvuTUMN QUARTER (1940) POINT-HOUR-RATIOS OF THE 


SUBJECTS 

PHR NUMBER 
3.60-3.89 7 
3.30-3.59 5 
3.00-3.29 1] 
2.70-2.99 6 
2.40-2.69 15 
2.10-2.39 0) 
1.80—-2.09 19 
1.50-1.79 14 
1.20-1.49 10 
.90-1.19 4 
.60- .89 4 
.30- .59 7 
.00- .29 2 
EAR ER a 113 

Re ae 2.107 
Re okie hig 913 


One hundred thirteen white male students, in the first quarter of 
their freshman year at Ohio State University during the autumn term 
of 1940, composed the experimental group. These men were drawn 
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in approximately even proportions from three of the campus colleges 
—Liberal Arts, Commerce, and Education. At the close of their first 
quarter’s work the criterion of academic success was obtained in the 
form of the “ Point-Hour-Ratio.”” This PHR was computed by 
dividing the number of grade points earned by the number of credit 
hours attempted. In this computation a grade of A is worth four 
points for each credit-hour; B is worth three, C, two; and D, one. 
Table I shows the distribution of these PHR’s and indicates that the 
subjects were representative of different levels of ability. 

During the autumn quarter in question each man was given a 
two-hour examination composed of seventeen performance tests, 
scored in such fashion that twenty-three test variables were available 
for the analysis. Table II presents the test variables used and shows 
their respective correlations with the criterion, PHR. An elaborate 
description of each of these tests is not feasible here, since the primary 
purpose of this paper is to indicate method rather than suggest a 
standardized test battery. The bibliographic source of each test is 
shown, however, in the third column of Table II. 

The first variable cited, the Ohio State Psychological Examination 
(OSPE, Form 20), is naturally not a non-verbal test. It deserves 
special comment here, however, because it is the entrance test given 
for the purpose of predicting scholastic success. Through the efforts 
of Dr. H. A. Toops and his associates, the OSPE has been constantly 
revised and refined to improve its predictive value. Form 20 thus 
represents the product of nearly two decades of refinement and 
improvement in the construction of an academic predicting device. 
Due to its specialized nature and origin, it obviously should be the 
principal component of any predictive battery, hence the problem of 
this investigation is to determine just how much the non-verbal tests 
can add to the use of the OSPE in the prediction of scholastic success. 

The Wherry modification of the Doolittle technique, described 
in Stead and Shartle,'* is one of the most economical methods of attack- 
ing a multiple correlation and regression problem. It enables one to 
select in order, without trial and error, each new variable that will 
contribute most to the new multiple R and,at the same time permits 
the application of Wherry’s shrinkage formula to secure the maximum 
“shrunken” multiple R. This procedure thus shows the point at 
which the addition of another test adds more chance error than actual 
validity to the battery. Finally, when the process of test selection 
has been completed, then the data may be directly utilized in finding 
the Beta weights and construction of the prediction equation. Because 
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TaBLE I].—Tue Test VARIABLES USED AND THEIR CORRELATIONS 


VaRI- 

ABLE 

Nvum- 
BER 


21 


23 
24 


WITH THE CRITERION 


NAME OF TEST 
Ohio State Psychological Examination 
(Form 20) 
Healy Picture Completion II.......... 
Memory for Designs 
Visual Recognition (Rights)........ 
Visual Recognition (Time) 


Lee ee Ss Se ae se 


EEE PS Ra 
Cube Analysis (Rights)............... 
Cube Analysis (Time) 
R & L Hands (Rights)................ 
R & L Hands (Time) 


Dot Estimation (Rights).............. 
Dot Estimation (Time)........... 

Picture Analysis (Rights) 
Picture Analysis (Time) 
Ferguson Form Boards 


228 2°23 3.8 6 60' 3 2&2 6 6 
ye ¢€§ Fe eaewat es. se 


Kohs Block Designs................. 

Digit-symbol Substitution............. 
Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation—Plac- 


e286 60086 6 6 '« 


Minnesota Rate of Manipulation—Turn- 


Tene oes 6 6S 6.46 88 BS Oe 2S ee 8 6 6. Oe 


Painted Cube 
Dearborn 1C (first trial) 
Dearborn 1C (best trial).............. 
Feature Profile 


See O68 2.502868 6.06 C28 8 Oe 6 OD 


Stee eS 6.6 68 6 6 8 6S 


16 
16 


12 
13 
13 
13 
13 


Source CORRELA- 
(BrB.xI- 
OGRAPHY 
NUMBER) 


TION 
WITH 


PHR 


. 545 
. 204 
. 120 
.029 
.096 


. 283 
. 299 
. 046 
. 149 
. 361 


.005 
.078 
. 281 
.061 
.026 


.097 
. 108 
.042 


. 140 
.026 
.027 
.095 


.051 
— .035 
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of these advantages, the Wherry-Doolittle method was used in the 
following analysis. 

Table III presents the battery selected through the application of 
this procedure for use in the prediction of PHR. The order of variable 
selection is indicated by the first column, name of variable by the 
second column, and original variable number (from Table II) in the 
third column. The successive shrunken multiple R’s for the battery 
as each new variable is added are shown in the final column. The 
analysis is stopped after seven variables have been chosen, because the 
next one selected (Cube Analysis—Rights) reduced R to a value lower 
than in the preceding step. 


TaBLE II].—Tue Batrery SELECTED BY APPLICATION OF THE 
WHERRY-DOOLITTLE METHOD FOR THE PREDICTION 


or PHR 
ORDER OF VARIABLE SHRUNKEN 
SELECTION NAME OF TEST NuMBER MULTIPLER 
1 ESE Ss er ee 1 . 5450 
2 R & L Hands (Time)............ 10 . 5862 
3 Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Ss seh a's n\n. wb ok 19 .6193 
4 ein. no we od alae 6 . 6338 
5 DOD Ps occ cicccccsccces 24 . 6436 
6 R & L Hands (Rights)........... i) . 6504 
7 Dot Estimation (Rights)......... 11 . 6543 


TaBLE IV.—BetTa WEIGHTS AND ‘“‘B’’ WEIGHTS FOR EACH VARIABLE 
IN THE SELECTED BATTERY 


NAME OF TEST Beta WeicuT “B’”’ WEIGHT 
IR Re UN Ase a ee . 500343 .015989 
R & L Hands (Time)................. — . 248297 — .004617 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation— 

NS ai tid US d's oad okee Ose <i . 211350 .016953 
oss 3. Vin sewk oe ees eas . 149501 .075228 
RRS LL a a Se — .125773 — .002429 
R & L Hands (Rights)................ .131413 .039497 
Dot Estimation (Rights).............. — .103703 — .015626 


Beta weights, as computed for each variable, indicate the relative 
contributions of the independent variables to the criterion. To con- 
struct an equation for use with raw scores, however, it becomes neces- 
sary to change Beta weights to ‘“‘b” weights. Table IV shows these 
two values for each test chosen in the battery. 
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The final prediction equation, then, in terms of raw scores that will 
best predict the criterion (PHR) is as follows: 


PHR = .015989X, — .004617X1o + .016953X 19 + .075228.X 
— .002429Xo, + .039047X_, — .015626X1, — 1.6132. 


A precautionary check was taken to insure that this R of .6543 was 
the optimum obtainable from these data. In the analysis just 
described five of the original tests were scored for both accuracy (rights) 
and speed (time). It was possible that a ratio score of R/T could be 
used to represent performance on each of these five tests. These ratio 
scores might prove more valuable in the predictive battery than 
the separate Rights and Time scores. Hence, a new analysis was 
attempted, using ratio scores (R/7') to represent each of these five 
tests rather than using the separate speed and accuracy scores. This 
new battery reached a multiple RF of only .626, so it was not as good as 
the initial battery. 

An obvious appraisal of the value of these non-verbal tests in a 
predictive battery is found in comparing results secured here with 
those achieved in other similar attempts. Two studies are at hand, 
both dealing with Ohio State University freshmen and involving the 
two chief variables utilized here, PHR for the autumn quarter as the 
criterion and OSPE as the most significant component of the predic- 
tion battery. 

Troyer!® based his doctoral dissertation on an attempt to find 
worth-while variables that could be used in connection with OSPE to 
increase the prediction of PHR. In so doing, he developed a scoring 
system that could be used with the application blank filled out by 
students seeking admission to the university. Other items entering 
into his investigation were several tests now published as Senior Survey 
Tests by the Ohio State Department of Education, a study question- 
naire, and the Pressey Interest Attitude Test. Using three hundred 
sixty first-quarter freshmen in the College of Education at Ohio State 
University he built the following battery for predicting PHR. 


TABLE V.—TROYER’S BATTERY FOR PREDICTING PHR 


VARIABLE MULTIPLE R 
I ee ares aie k's ca.6-0 SWS eevee daeawe .618 
a ooo spins 56s 0 bse w ne mee’ onwe . 654 
Vocabulary (senior survey)...................-. .677 
Outlining (senior survey)...................--. . 686 
Study questionnaire.................... cence. .692 


High-school grades................2.. seeeeeee .698 
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A more recent attempt to improve academic prediction at Ohio 
State University is that reported by Edgerton and Amstutz.‘ Again 
using first-quarter freshmen as subjects, a different battery of supple- 
mentary variables was used in conjunction with OSPE to predict the 
criterion, autumn-quarter PHR. Table VI indicates the nature of the 
tests used and the successive increases in R as the Wherry-Doolittle 
technique was applied. 


TaBLE VI.—EpGeEerToN-AmMstTuTz BATTERY FOR PreEpictiInc PHR 


VARIABLE MULTIPLE & 
SE ARGS PAS ae ESR ARe Sagem we ool ema MNES ON .607 
Emterprotation Of Gate... .. 2... 0. cccccccccscvcs .649 
Rank in high-school class...................... . 668 
RY OU i. ic leccscsecticeoted . 678 
ELE ES EE EE Te Oe . 684 
es 5s Nebo ciseeteesidbameee . 689 
PI, . Vac cc deccecscaseéetdsawe . 692 


A comparison of the battery selected from non-verbal tests in the 
present study with the two cited above suggests that all three compare 
favorably. The present battery does reach a multiple R lower than 
that achieved by either of the other two. The initial correlation with 
OSPE, however, suggests that the present group is more homogeneous 
and that the amount ‘‘added to” the R with OSPE is possibly as 
significant as the final R itself. Table VII compares the three batteries 
as to gain in R, gain in forecasting efficiency (see Garrett®), and gain 
in amount of variance accounted for by each battery over OSPE alone. 


TABLE VII.—CoMPARISON OF THE THREE PREDICTION BATTERIES 
GAIN IN GAIN IN GAIN IN VARIANCE 


BATTERY R E ACCOUNTED FOR 
nies dd 6 ee at odie .080 .070 .105 
Edgerton-Amstutz........... .085 .073 111 
SET ee eee .109 .082 .131 


It seems evident, in conclusion, that non-verbal tests can con- 
tribute materially to the improvement of academic prognosis. The 
present battery compares favorably in this respect with the verbal 
batteries cited, but the practical student-personnel worker may at 
once raise the issue of economic feasibility, for the cost of administer- 
ing individual non-verbal tests is’ undoubtedly much higher. In 
& given institution, however, it might prove desirable to set up a pre- 
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dictive battery of the customary verbal variety of tests plus some 
of these non-verbal instruments. Prediction equations could then be 
drawn up for use with or without the non-verbal variables, thus 
reserving the non-verbal feature of the consequent routine testing 
program for those individual problem cases in which more compre- 
hensive prognosis is necessary. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL LATIN, 
FRENCH, AND SPANISH TO ENGLISH VOCABULARY’ 


DONALD B. GRAGG 


The University of Texas 


INTRODUCTION 


This study is an attempt to find in high-school Latin, French, and 
Spanish, and in pre-high-school English, the words most useful as a 
basis for understanding the meaning of English words frequently 
appearing in general reading and not known by average American 
students entering the high school. The contributing words are divided 
into three types: Initial-recognition, auxiliary-recognition, and enrich- 
ing. The compiling of lists* of these potentially contributing words, 
not the ascertaining of the efficiency with which the words actually 
contribute, is the primary aim of the study; a secondary aim is to 
compare the three Romanic* languages with respect to the extent of 
their potential contribution. 


COMPARABLE STUDIES 


Many previous studies dealing with both potential and actual 
transfer from high-school foreign languages to English vocabulary 
have been made.‘ But only four of these studies are very closely 
comparable to the present study.’ In 1925, Lindsay found that forty- 





1 The present paper is an abstract of an unpublished Ph. D. dissertation in 
Educational Psychology at The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, June, 1942. 
? Because of limitation of space, these lists had to be omitted from the present 


article. 
3’ The word “‘ Romanic’”’ is here used to include both Latin and the two Romance 


languages, French and Spanish. 

‘Two excellent summaries of such studies are contained in The Classical 
Investigation (1924) and Publications of the American and Canadian Committee on 
Modern Languages (1929). Many articles have of course appeared since these 
summaries were made, but space to mention them cannot be taken here. 

‘Lindsay, Edward Y.: An Etymological Study of the Ten Thousand Words in 
Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book (1927). 

Eddy, Helen M.: ‘‘The French Element in English.” The Modern Languages 
Journal, Vol. x, 1926, pp. 271-280. This is the summary of an unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation at the State University of Iowa, 1926. 

Oldfather, W. A.: “Increasing Importance of a Knowledge of Greek and Latin 
for the Understanding of English.” Kentucky School Journal, Vol. xrx, 1940, 
pp. 36-41. 

Carr, W. L., and Others: ‘‘The Source of English Words.” The Classical 


Outlook, Vol. xrx, 1942, pp. 45-46. 
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seven per cent of the ten thousand words of Thorndike’s earlier list 
(1921) were of Latin origin; no figures were given for French or Spanish. 
In 1926, Eddy found that forty-one per cent of these same ten thousand 
words were directly from French, and only fourteen per cent directly 
from Latin; no figures were given for ultimate sources. In 1940, 
Oldfather found that about fifty-two per cent of the fifty thousand 
words of The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English were of 
Latin origin. In 1942 Carr and others found that about forty-nine 
per cent of the twenty thousand Thorndike words came from Latin, 
and forty-four and fifty-four per cent of the first and second ten thou- 
sand words, respectively. Neither of the two earlier studies made a 
distinction between source words recognizable and unrecognizable in 
form and meaning by high-school students. The two later studies did 
consider similarity in form, but apparently not in meaning. None of 
the four studies took into consideration the English words already 
known to average entering high-school students, the English words 
recognizable from these, or of indirect- as well as direct-lineage sources. 


METHOD 


The present study is based principally on Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary (Second Edition, 1936), and five word lists: 
E. L. Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book of Twenty Thousand Words 
(1932), B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch’s A Combined Word List 
(1931), Gonzalez Lodge’s The Vocabulary of High-school Latin (1928), 
George E. Vander Beke’s French Word Book (1930), and Milton A. 
Buchanan’s A Graded Spanish Word Book (1932). From the twenty 
thousand words of the Thorndike list were eliminated the 2,048 proper 
words, abbreviations, and contractions; and the 9,175 words which, 
according to the Buckingham-Dolch list, are known by average stu- 
dents at the end of the eighth grade. Of the remaining words, the 
2,032 of Thorndike’s first ten thousand words were studied by sample 
only, because of their susceptibility to being learned through frequent 
appearance in general reading; and the 3,591 remaining words of 
Thorndike’s last five thousand words—sixteenth to twentieth thou- 
sand—were studied by sample only, because of their comparatively 
lesser utility in reading. All of the 3,154 remaining words of Thorn- 
dike’s eleventh to fifteenth thousand, however, were studied indi- 
vidually, and lists of potentially contributing words were compiled 


from this intensive study. 
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In studying each English word, an attempt was made to find all 
words of high-school Latin, French, and Spanish (according to the 
Lodge, Vander Beke, and Buchanan lists), and all words of pre-high- 
school English (according to the Buckingham-Dolch list) that are 
related etymologically to the English word, and are close enough in 
form and meaning to be of assistance to high-school students in recog- 
nizing the English word in reading. 

All pre-high-school English contributors to the Thorndike-English 
word were designated as initial-recognition contributors, or J con- 
tributors. If the Thorndike-English word had no pre-high-school 
English contributors, the Romanic contributors were designated as 
initial-recognition contributors, or J contributors. If the Thorndike- 
English word had one or more pre-high-school English contributors, 
the Romanic contributors were designated in one of two ways: As 
auxiliary-recognition contributors, listed simply as A contributors, if 
they are closer in form to the Thorndike-English word than any of the 
pre-high-school English contributors; or as enriching contributors, 
listed as Z contributors, if they are not closer in form. 


RESULTS 


In Table I is given the percentage of useful English words (Thorn- 
dike-English), not known by entering high-school students, to the 
understanding of which high-school Latin, high-school French, high- 
school Spanish, and pre-high-school English contribute. The per- 
centage having no contributors is also shown. 

From Table I it appears that, in the percentage of new Thorndike- 
English words to which contributions are made, French and Spanish 
significantly: exceed Latin in Group I (first-fifth thousand words) in 
all three types of contributions: Initial-recognition, or J type; initial- 
and auxiliary-recognition, or J and A type; and initial- and auxiliary- 
recognition and enriching, or J, A, and E, type. There are no 
significant differences in Group II (sixth-tenth thousand). In Group 
III (eleventh-fifteenth thousand), Latin significantly exceeds both 
French and Spanish in the initial-recognition, or J, type of contribution; 
both Latin and French exceed Spanish in the initial- and auxiliary- 
recognition, or J and A, type; and both French and Spanish exceed 
Latin in the initial- and auxiliary-recognition and enriching, or J, A, 





‘Statistical significance was computed in the original dissertation, but is 
omitted here to save space. 
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and EH, type of contribution. There are no significant differences in 
Group IV (sixteenth-twentieth thousand). 

‘“ The lists of contributing words compiled from the intensive study 
of the 3,154 new English words—of the Thorndike Group III—consist 
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FIGURE 1! 
Mumbers and Percen of Word's 7 14,2 and IZ, of the Thornciike 
List, to which Pre-High English and High-School Romanie Languages Contribute. 


of: 2,496 pre-high-school English words, related to 1,848 English words, 
1,528 Latin words, related to 1,181 English words; 1,935 French words, 
related to 1,284 English words; and 2,000 Spanish words, related to 
1,305 English words. These words are recorded in four separate lists, 
and are brought together in a fifth list, which contains also the 685 new 
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Thorndike-English words which have no contributors either from any 
of the three high-school Romanic languages or from pre-high-school 
English.! 

Figure 1 shows the numbers and percentages of words in the Thorn- 
dike Groups I, II, III, and IV, to which pre-high-school English, high- 
school Latin, high-school French, and high-school Spanish contribute.? 
Contributions of Groups I and II combined, Groups III and IV com- 
bined, and of all four groups combined, are also shown. 

From Fig. 1 it appears that, in the number of new Thorndike- 
English words to which contributions are made, French and Spanish 
show a slight superiority over Latin in Group I. In Group II French 
slightly exceeds Spanish and Latin. In Groups III and IV Latin 
exceeds Spanish and French. In the first half of the Thorndike list 


. French is slightly superior to Spanish and Latin; and in the second 


half Latin exceeds Spanish and French. In the entire Thorndike list 
Latin exceeds Spanish and French.* 


CONCLUSIONS 


Before attempting to draw any conclusions, it is desirable to empha- 
size certain points. 

(1) This study is not an attempt to evaluate Latin, French, or 
Spanish in the high school, nor to make any evaluative comparison 
between these three high-school Romanic languages and the English 
that is already known by average students entering the high school. 

(2) The study is an attempt to discover the potential contribution 
to new English words made by high-school Latin, French, and Spanish, 
and incidentally by pre-high-school English. 

(3) This problem does not deal with the transfer of vocabulary 
from pre-high-school English to the Romanic languages. Nor does it 
deal with the transfer, in the sense of enrichment, from the high-school 





1 These lists are compiled from Group III of the Thorndike list because it is 
considered as most representative of useful words susceptible to being learned 
through transfer. See text. 

2 In Fig. 1 the A and E types of contribution are combined. See text. 

’ These statements are made on the basis of the entire contributions, including 
those made by pre-high-school English alone. If contributions made by pre- 
high-school English alone are omitted, the following results are obtained: French 
and Spanish slightly exceed Latin in Group I; in Groups II, III, and IV Latin 
exceeds French and Spanish except in the case of the least frequently used Romanic 
words. Because of limited space, the results of frequency groups of the Romanic 


languages are not shown in the present paper. 
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Romanic languages and pre-high-school English to English words with 
which the average student entering the high school is already familiar. 

(4) Although this study deals with a by-product of the study of 
languages, rather than the primary objective (learning the languages 
themselves); although other secondary objectives dealing with such 
instrumental values as transfer of grammatical, syntactic, spelling, 
rhetorical, and other techniques, and with such cultural values as the 
“feel’’ for language, historical perspective, and literary appreciation 
are perhaps more important than the one here treated; the problem 
here studied is at least one of the important objectives of the study 
of high-school Romanic languages, and of sufficient importance to 
justify careful research. 

(5) Conclusions outside of the limitations accepted for the research 
as stated in (2) above will not be justified. 

The following conclusions, within the limitations described, seem 
to be supported by the evidence presented: 

(1) High-school Romanic languages may contribute to the meaning 
of useful new English words. The potential contributions, based upon 
a study of the relationships of words close enough in form and meaning 
to assist students in learning the new English words through transfer, 
are given below in the percentages (the ratio of the number of words 
having contributors in the high-school Romanic languages to the 
total number of new English Words). 

1. Latin: Thirty-three per cent: (a) Eleven per cent have no related 
words in pre-high-school English. (b) Twenty-two per cent have 
related words in pre-high-school English. 

2. French: Thirty-eight per cent: (a) Nine per cent have no related 
words in pre-high-school English. (b) Twenty-nine per cent have 
related words in pre-high-school English. 

3. Spanish: Thirty-eight per cent: (a) Nine per cent have no related 
words in pre-high-school English. (6) Twenty-nine per cent have 
related words in pre-high-school English. 

(2) The differences between the contributions by the Romanic 
languages, although in some instances statistically significant, are not 
large.! 

(3) English words already known by students at the time they 
begin the study of foreign languages contribute to an understanding of 
fifty-eight per cent of the new words of useful English vocabulary: 





1 The reliability of the differences, not given in the present paper, were com- 
puted in the original dissertation. 
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1. Twenty-four per cent have no related words in any of the 
Romanic languages. 

2. Thirty-four per cent have related words in one or more of the 
Romanic languages. 

(4) Twenty-four per cent of the new English words to be found in 
general reading are related to neither high-school Romanic nor pre- 
high-school English words. 

(5) Students of foreign language in the high school have two bases 
for understanding new words: That of related words in pre-high-school 
English, and that of related words in the foreign language. If these 
two bases are combined, students of the Romanic languages have a 
basis for learning the following percentages of new Thorndike-English 
words:! 1. Latin: Sixty-nine per cent; 2. French: Sixty-seven per cent; 
3. Spanish: Sixty-seven per cent. 

(6) Although there is little further to say about the lists of words 
presented in the original dissertation, it should be recalled that these 
lists, rather than numerical computations, are the most significant 
outcome of the study. These lists furnish data of value to the teacher, 
the textbook-maker, and the student of language teaching. 





1 These percentages are the sums of the percentages related to pre-high-school 
English (fifty-eight per cent) plus the additional percentages related to Latin, 
French, and Spanish (eleven per cent, 9 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively). 





A NOTE ON THE RELATION BETWEEN PERSISTENCE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT ON THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


ARVELLA BRIGGS AND DONALD M. JOHNSON 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 


Psychologists often give objective tests and, therefore, have under 
their control a standard yet crucial situation suitable for the investiga- 
tion of personality variables. Confidence and its relation to achieve- 
ment':? and some other variables®*” of the objective-test situation 
have been studied in a preliminary way. The present report deals 
with the time a student spends on the final examination, which may be 
taken as an indication of persistence. The investigation began with 
an attempt to answer the question: Do the good students work longer 
on the final examination or the poor ones? 

In the first experiment the subjects were students in three classes 
in elementary psychology. The final examinations were given with 
no time limit and without special instructions. The test given the 
eight and eleven o’clock classes consisted of one hundred sixteen four- 
choice items. The one given the nine o’clock class was a similar test 
of one hundred fifteen items. The score in each case was the number 
right. The papers were kept in the order in which the students 
returned them, then each class was divided into thirds according to 
this order. Mean scores for each third were computed and are pre- 
sented in Table I. 


TABLE I.—ACHIEVEMENT OF THREE CLASSES IN PSYCHOLOGY GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO THE ORDER IN WuaicH Test PAPERS WERE RETURNED 











Means 
Class N 
Ist third 2nd third 3d third 
8 a.m. 36 69 66 79 
9 a.m. 36 71 66 71 
11 a.m. 29 65 57 71 

















Table I shows a U-shaped distribution in all three classes; the first 
and third groups score high, the middle group low. 
Table II gives an analysis of the variance of the scores in the eight 
o'clock class. F should reach 3.29 to be significant at the five per cent 
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level. A similar analysis for the nine and eleven o’clock classes yielded 
F’s of 1.37 and 1.89. Surely the differences which appear in Table I 
are not completely reliable, but the fact that they appear in three 
classes should carry some weight. 


TaBLE II.—ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE OF ScorEs IN 8 O’cLocKk C.ass 
DEGREES OF SuM OF 
FREEDOM SQUARES VARIANCE 
Between groups............... 2 1148 574 
Within groups................ 33 6041 183 
F = 574 82 = 3.14 


If the U-shaped distributions of Table I be accepted, the next 
question concerns the reasons for this unusual state of affairs. It is 
possible that intelligence may be involved. Scores on the Henmon- 
Nelson were available, so average intelligence test scores for each third 
of each class were computed. These are presented in Table III. 


TaBLeE III.—MEAN INTELLIGENCE OF THREE PsycHOLOGY CLASSES 
GROUPED AS IN TABLE I 
Ist THtrp 2nd Turrp £3p TuHrrRp 


NN ho tt de coe. oe 46 42 44 
Ns at gate oe so b's 3 43 36 41 
ess Ai si Se a ss 45 33 37 


The U-shaped distributions of Table III are similar to those of 
Table I. The students who handed in their papers early and late 
have higher intelligence as well as higher achievement, and the differ- 
ences between the groups in achievement could be due in part to the 
differences in intelligence. Another interpretation would be that 
whatever factors affect performance on the psychology examination 
and produce the U-shaped distribution are also operative in the intelli- 
gence test situation. 

There is a difference worth noting between Tables I and III. In 
achievement the third group is in general higher than the first, while 
in intelligence the first is higher than the third. Probably differences 
between the groups in achievement are not entirely accounted for by 
differences in intelligence. Possibly the high achievement of the 
first group is due to their intelligence while the high achievement of 
the third group is due to the fact that they work longer. If differences 
in achievement due to differences in intelligence could be removed, 


how would the groups compare? 
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This question could be answered by the partial correlation tech- 
nique if the relations were linear rather than U-shaped. Under 
present conditions a somewhat novel technique seemed advisable. 
First, the correlations between intelligence and achievement were 
computed for each class. These were .57, .65 and .45 for the eight, 
nine and eleven o’clock classes. Next, the regression equations for 
achievement on intelligence were computed, and an achievement score 
for each student was predicted from his intelligence score. Finally, 
the predicted achievement score for each student was subtracted from 
his actual achievement score to obtain that portion of his achievement 
determined by non-intellectual factors. The computations are similar 
to those in Peters’* procedure for obtaining matched groups without 
loss of population. 

The statistic obtained by this procedure can be called an index of 
the achievement due to non-intellectual factors. A negative index 
indicates that, relative to the average, the student is not making good 
use of his intelligence; in other words, the non-intellectual factors are 
against him. A positive index means that the student’s achievement 
is better than his intelligence would indicate; hence, the non-intellectual 
factors in achievement must be on his side. Table IV was prepared 
to show the operation of these non-intellectual factors. 


TABLE IV.—MREAN INDICES OF THE OPERATION OF NON-INTELLECTUAL 
FACTORS IN ACHIEVEMENT FOR THREE CLASSES GROUPED AS IN 


TABLE I 

Ist THtRD 2nD TuHrrpD 3p THIRD 
BR ast te ig ee cai —4.0 —4.0 +7.9 
ERE PDS es. RSI Ct —1.1 +1.1 +0.4 
SE ee ae ee —7.8 —2.3 +7.3 


The first third of each class to finish work below their intellectual 
level. The last third reach an achievement level above that predicted 
on the basis of their intelligence. The mean of the middle group varies 
from class to class. It seems reasonable to conclude that the superior 
achievement of those who work longer on the examination is due, at 
least in part, to greater persistence. 

It should be pointed out that the persistence which is responsible 
for higher achievement may not be persistence on the examination but 
persistence in preparing for it. Whether persistence is a general trait 
or not, these two manifestations of persistence would probably be 
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correlated. It would have been desirable to administer some of the 
available tests of persistence‘ to these students. 

An opportunity for an independent check on these findings occurred 
when the Graduate Record Examination was given to eighty-four 
seniors. During the first testing period Book I, containing tests of 
physics, chemistry, literature and fine arts, and Book II, containing 
tests of biological science and social studies, were given. These tests 
were given with a generous time limit, and the time taken on each book 
was recorded. Analysis of the data thus made available would furnish 
additional evidence from other fields of achievement, on a larger group. 

Firstly, the time spent on Book I was correlated with the time 
spent on Book II. This correlation was .65—evidence of a limited 
sort for generality of persistence. The distribution of times on Book 
II was somewhat skewed in a negative direction because many students 
handed in their papers in the last few minutes. The distribution of 
times for Book I was normal. If both distributions had been normal, 
the correlation would probably have been higher. 

Dividing the class into thirds according to time spent on Book I 
and computing mean achievement for each third yields the data of 
Table V. The same was done for Book II separately. The scores are 
sums of standard scores for the various parts in each book. 


TABLE V.—MEAN Tora. Scores ON Two PARTS OF THE GRADUATE 
REcORD EXAMINATION FOR 84 SENIORS GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
THE ORDER IN WHICH PAPERS WERE RETURNED 

Ist THrrRp 22ND THIRD 3p THIRD 
| LES 1448 1415 1463 
Rie 6 ou +e + 0 749 754 778 


The results for Book I confirm the findings for the psychology 
classes but the results for Book II do not. For Book I there is the 
same U-shaped distribution with the third group scoring slightly higher 
than the first. On Book II the third group is high but the first is not 
higher than the second. The reason for this is not clear. The skew in 
the time distribution for Book II suggests the operation of some speed 
factor which might obscure the persistence factor. Conditions favor- 
able and unfavorable for the appearance of the U-shaped distribution 
might be made out by further experimentation. 

As far as these results go, they indicate that those who hurry 
through an examination and turn in their papers-afnong the first third 
and those who persist and hand in their papers among the last third 
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are better students—in respect to intelligence as well as achievement— 
than those who turn in their papers with the middle third. Eliminat- 
ing the effects of intelligence statistically we find that that portion of 
achievement not due to intelligence is higher in the last third. It 
appears likely that the last third get their high scores by persistence 
while the first third get theirs by their superior intelligence. Inci- 
dentally it appears that time spent on one set of tests is related to time 
spent on another (r = .65). 
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SIMPLIFIED METHOD FOR SCORING THE STRONG 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK APPLIED TO A 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL GROUP! 

HELENE LESTER AND ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Educational Records Bureau 


The value of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men in a 
counseling program is widely recognized, but the use of the blank is 
restricted by the fact that the scoring procedure is very tedious and 
detailed. The blank consists of four hundred items, to which the 
subject responds by indicating one of three categories. In the stand- 
ard scoring procedure, weights varying from +4 to —4 are assigned 
to these categories. It is obvious that under these conditions the 
scoring of the Strong Blank by hand for even a single occupation 
would require considerable time, and that when as many as thirty-four 
occupations are under consideration, the time involved in hand-scoring 
is almost prohibitive. The use of separate answer sheets and scoring 
with the International Test Scoring Machine greatly reduces the 
labor, but even here the time per blank for scoring and subsequent 
clerical operations with the thirty-four occupational scales is in the 
neighborhood of one hundred minutes, unless the operator is highly 
skilled. 

Recognizing these obstacles to the wider use of the Strong Blank, 
Dunlap? has suggested a simplified scoring procedure which is based 
on the reduction of all weights to the range +1 to —1. 

Dunlap studied the correlation between scores obtained by the 
simplified method and the original method on fourteen occupational 
scales. In that study, three groups were used, consisting of four 
hundred four employees of the International Business Machines 
Corporation, three hundred fifty-two students at the University of 
Minnesota, and five hundred ten students at the College of Arts and 
Science ,at the University of Rochester. Correlations were reported 
for the three separate groups and for all the cases combined into one 
group. All the correlations were high. Those for the combined 
group ranged from .957 to .988. 





1 Ruth Carstens, of the Bureau staff, assisted with the preparation of data for 
this paper. 

2 Peterson, Bertha M. and Dunlap, Jack W.: ‘“‘ A Simplified Method for Scoring 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank.” J. Consult. Psychol, Vol. v, No. 6, 1941, 


pp. 269-274. 
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Dunlap then set up regression coefficients for the prediction of 
the original scores from the simplified scores, and applied them to the 
scores of three control groups. The correlations between the predicted 
scores and the original scores for the control groups were also high. 
They tended to be slightly lower than the correlations between the 
simplified scores and the original scores of the experimental groups, 
but all of them were above .91. 

Dunlap’s subjects were all college students or adults. The Strong 
Blank is used not only at those levels but also in the upper years of high 
school. A question arises concerning the applicability of Dunlap’s 
simplified scoring procedure and of his regression coefficients to 
blanks filled out by secondary-school pupils: An opportunity to 
study this question was found at the Educational Records Bureau, 
which provides machine-scoring services on the Strong Blank for its 
member schools and certain other institutions. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blanks of two hundred eleventh- 
and twelth-grade boys were used in this study. Original scores and 
simplified scores based on Dunlap’s procedure were obtained for the 
twelve scales which the Bureau includes in its ‘‘group scale report.” 
This report consists of Strong’s group scales and representative 
occupational scales from the groups for which no group scales are 
available. The scales were as follows: Group I, Group II, Group 
V, Group VIII, Group IX, Group X, Production Manager (Group 
III), Printer (Group IV), Mathematics-Science Teacher (Group IV), 
Musician (Group VI), C.P.A. (Group VII), and President of a Manu- 
facturing Concern (Group XI). Of the twelve scales, the following 
six were among the fourteen scales employed by Dunlap in his study: 
Group I, Group V, Group VIII, Group IX, Group X, and Mathe- 
maties-Science Teacher. 

The correlations between the scores resulting from the simplified 
procedure and the original procedure are shown in Table I. Correla- 
tions reported by Dunlap for his total group are entered in the table 
for the scales that were the same for the two studies. 

The correlations between the original scoring and the simplified 
scoring are high for all twelve scales. They range from .923 to .983. 
The correlations for the scales for which comparisons can be made are 
in very close agreement with those found by Dunlap. The correlations 
between the two scoring procedures for Musician and C.P.A. are a 
little lower than those for the other scales, but they are still high. 
These correlations furnish evidence tending to verify Dunlap’s results. 





~ 
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Because of the high correlations and the close agreement with 
Dunlap’s coefficients, it seems worth while to apply Dunlap’s regression 
coefficients to the simplified scores on the scales for Group I, Group V, 
Group VIII, Group IX, Group X, and Mathematics-Science Teacher 
(Group IV), and to note the extent of displacement in terms of letter 
grades. The results of this procedure are shown in Table II. 

TaBLE I.—CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN ORIGINAL SCORING AND SIMPLIFIED ScorinG 


OF THE STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANKS OF Two HuNDRED 
HIGH-scHOOL Boys 














High- Dunlap’s 

Scale school boys | total group 
NS ik ER owes gba gs sp. oe aoe een ee™ .977 + .002 .988 
ss Se 6 oS es vache viciean ee edeeaes .956 + .004 
as int ee Wie Sc ia's paw dine oeceein a ae ane .970 + .003 .976 
ELE DS ee ee ere .959 + .004 .980 
RR ES OE Pee eee .960 + .004 .980 
IE EE Re ee .983 + .002 .984 
ce neencncedssaéaneee .960 + .004 
Ne Lone us cedcee dh'ewhes .966 + .003 
Mathematics-Science Teacher...................... .971 + .003 .971 
i cies dss ons oka sea deea noes .935 + .006 
ws 5 nied on ee wneieie .923 + .007 
President of Manufacturing Concern................ .961 + .004 | 


\ 





TABLE II.—CHANGES IN LETTER GRADES OBTAINED FROM PREDICTED SCORES AND 
ORIGINAL ScorRES ON STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK FOR MEN 





l6 Letter grade 1 Letter grade 




















No. |Percent| No. | Percent 

Teele ee Ca sie wuss a one ee 71 36 2 l 
EES I a 45 23 

TA SE a 58 29 1 0.5 
ARSE Sy aaa ES 8 47 24 
pete wa wl aaa W's oes oa weed was 88 44 

Math-Science Teacher................... 74 37 1 0.5 
EE Ts ee ee ae ” 32 e 0.33 





Approximately two-thirds of the letter grades resulting from the 
two types of scoring were the same. In thirty-two per cent of the 
cases, there was a change of one-half step, that is, from C+ to B-, from 
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Bt to B, and so forth. The number of changes as large as one letter 
grade was negligible, since it amounted to approximately one-third 
of one per cent. 

The percentage of errors in prediction amounting to one-half 
letter grade was a little larger in this study than in Dunlap’s investiga- 
tion—thirty-two per cent as compared with twenty-six per cent. The 
percentage of errors amounting to one letter grade was slightly smaller 
than Dunlap’s—0.33 per cent as compared with 1.2 per cent. 

As pointed out by Dunlap, changes of one-half letter grade seldom 
are important in the interpretation of the Strong Blank, except when 
they occur between B and Bt. Counselors generally understand 
that a letter rating of B+ indicates some degree of correspondence 
between the interests of the individual and those of persons success- 
fully engaged in the occupation in question, while ratings of B are 
usually regarded as inconclusive. When the simplified scoring method 
is used, it may be advisable to rescore on the basis of the original 
method all cases where the letter grades are adjacent to this critical 
point. 

In summary, it appears that the simplified method suggested by 
Dunlap for the scoring of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is 
approximately as applicable with high-school boys as with college 
students and adult men. Both Dunlap’s study and this study indicate 
that there is rather close agreement between the simplified method and 
the original method of scoring. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lois BarcLtay Murpuy, EvuGENE LERNER, JANE JUDGE AND MADE- 
LEINE GRANT. Edited by Esther Raushenbush. Psychology for 
Indwidual Education. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1942, pp. 306. 


Because they were convinced that the first course in Psychology 
should be “‘about people . . . not about learning curves, the nervous 
system, or even about something called human traits...” the 
authors of the present volume, all of them members of the Sarah 
Lawrence College faculty, concentrated upon the development of the 
human personality. In the initial chapter Miss Murphy discusses, 
among other topics, these: The individual personality as psychological 
subject-matter, the student as a teacher sees her, how the teacher 
learns to know the student, problems arising when student questions 
and responses are used as a basis for building a course, materials 
adapted by teachers to the needs of adolescents, and types of courses 
using sociological and case materials. After this general introduction, 
Eugene Lerner, using the title, ‘‘An Exploratory Course in the Psy- 
chology of Personality,” tells of his experience with the life history as a 
teaching device. These life histories were prepared by various students 
about literary or other characters according to a very flexible outline. 
The members of the class in psychology then acted as a “sort of 
diagnostic council whose job was to give professional assistance to 
individuals who came to us for guidance.’”’ Part of this chapter 
includes a description of the recurring problems the students met as 
they made their psychological studies of particular individuals. 

Following Lerner’s chapter is a similar one by Jane Judge in which 
she reports the course procedures that have grown out of attempts to 
deal with the questions asked by adolescent girls at Sarah Lawrence 
College. This course, too, was experimental and employed a rich 
variety of learning experiences. The students read widely; made case 
studies; went on field trips; held conferences, group discussions and 
meetings with psychiatric, social work, and child study groups; and 
made observations of the behavior of young children at the Sarah 
Lawrence Nursery School. 

Madeleine Grant’s chapter, ‘‘The Use of Biology for Psychology 


Students,” indicates clearly that the biology taught to psychology 
632 
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students at Sarah Lawrence is closely related to the psychological con- 
cepts that have been developed in other connections. Topics such as 
the relationship between the nervous system and behavior, the func- 
tion of the endocrine glands, heredity and sex were considered at some 
length. ‘This chapter, too, is a more or less informal running account 
of Miss Grant’s experiments in the teaching of biology to students of 
psychology. 

The book concludes with a reading list which again serves to 
emphasize the informality of the instruction. There are many books 
of fiction that have meaning to students of psychology as well as a 
large body of more academic materials dealing with biological, 
psychological, sociological and related topics. 

At times it was a bit difficult for the reviewer to decide just what 
the purpose of the book was. Some of the chapters seemed to be 
appropriate for study as text materials while others were informal and 
running accounts of what had happened in a course during a particular 
semesteroryear. While this running account was exceedingly interest- 
ing and reported student learning experiences that must have been 
highly educative, the reviewer is not certain whether the benefit to 
students will be maximal from reading what other students did. He is 
convinced that the book will give teachers of psychology many pro- 
vocative suggestions about ways and means for making the intro- 
ductory course a better one. Certainly the teacher or student who is 
familiar with the conventional elementary textbooks in psychology 
will grant that this one is unique. It concentrates almost exclusively 
upon the dynamics of human behavior. Questions about motivation 
and drive, feeling and the ‘‘why”’ of human behavior are persistent 
and recurring. Many students of psychology have observed that the 
conventional course with its emphasis upon separate treatments of 
perception, a variety of types of learning, certain physiological data, 
the emotions, and other more or less important abstractions from the 
personality, have left them with an extensive body of information 
about something, but this information did not provide them with much 
help in understanding why they or other people did what they did. 
This book is an exception. There is much indirect testimony on the 
part of the Sarah Lawrence students that they did learn more not 
only about others but also more about themselves. 

STEPHEN M. Corey. 


University of Chicago. 
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S. I. Hayakawa. Language in Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1941, pp. 245. 


Probably few individuals pause to analyze the réle played by their 
semantic environment; the effect of words on beliefs, prejudices, ideals 
and aspirations. In this book the author presents in a clear and 
interesting manner certain semantic principles which should improve 
greatly one’s adjustment to one’s verbal environment, either as a user 
of words or as a listener and reader. The semantic principles in the 
book are drawn mainly from Korzybski. The author aims to acquaint 
the reader with some elementary facts about language and to change 
his attitude toward language. 

Among the topics covered are symbols, reports, contexts, connota- 
tions, classifications, two-valued orientation, affective orientation, 
intensional orientation, and extensional orientation. 

A more adequate psychological background could have been utilized 
to good advantage by the author. While such phrases as “intuitive 
perceptions,”’ “‘instinctively avoiding,’’ and “nervous system saw— 
and—believed in one operation’? may have merits from a literary 
viewpoint; their psychological soundness may be questioned. Further- 
more, unjustified interpretations and applications are made of certain 
psychological experiments. Also a little less of Korzybski might be 
advantageous. 

This little treatise may be read with profit and pleasure by anyone 
who is interested in the use of language. Attention to the suggestions 
should promote greater efficiency for those interested in speaking, 
writing, discriminative reading and listening, propaganda analysis, 
promotion of propaganda, teaching and the like. Muves A. TINKER. 

University of Minnesota. - 


Bryan Heise. Effects of Instruction in Coéperation on the Attitudes and 
Conduct of Children. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan 


Press, 1942, pp. 98. 


“Group unity and democratic group thinking require a technique 
to weld diverse personalities into a real unity, to make use of the 
contribution of each individual, to harmonize conflicts, and to prevent 
emotional strains and stresses from dividing the group. Simple 
parliamentary procedure does not seem to fulfill these demands.”” The 
technique developed by Professor 8. A. Courtis, in the author’s 
opinion, satisfies the above criteria. This study was undertaken, 
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therefore, to discover the possibility of teaching the Courtis technique 
of codperation to school children. 

The subjects were elementary-school children in Grades V to VIII 
and high-school seniors. Each grade had an experimental and control 
group. A teacher’s guide was prepared for the four teachers who 
aided in the training of the experimental group (a period of twelve 
weeks) to insure reasonable uniformity in the instruction. Three 
devices were used to evaluate the technique of codperation: (1) A test 
to record changes in individual attitudes; (2) a test to measure the 
individual growth in knowledge of the technique; (3) through a time- 
sampling device and analysis of actual group behavior, comparative 
records of observable changes in conduct. To measure the growth in 
efficiency the Trabue Language Scales were used. 

In general, the experimental group showed statistically significant 
changes on all evaluations with the exception of the efficiency test. 
These changes were all in harmony with the principles of the Courtis 
technique. The failure of the experimental group to score higher than 
the control group on the efficiency test prompts Heise to remark, “It 
may be that the efficiency test set up for this experiment was not a fair 
one for the technique.’”’ He argues that a fairer test might be “one 
that presents a broader base for group activity, where personal emotion 
plays a large part and where conflicts could not be settled so easily.”’ 

The efficiency test constitutes a serious weakness of the experiment. 
This reviewer would be more emphatic than the author by declaring 
that a sentence completion test could not possibly be considered an 
adequate test of the efficiency of a group schooled in the technique of 
“democratic group thinking.”” Heise suggests that the failure of the 
efficiency test was caused by the nature of the problem, 7.e., social 
problems utilized during the training and a non-social problem, sen- 
tence completion, utilized for the test. Willard C. Olson, in the Fore- 
word, advances the hypothesis that ‘‘codperation is properly limited 
to the determination of policy and in the resolution of conflict in 
human relations, while actual production should then be delegated to 
the more effective individual performers.’’ The results of this study 
support this contention. The control groups allowed the most 
capable to lead; the experimental groups took more time because 
trained to give a hearing to everyone. The situation, solution of 
sentence completion tests, is easily adapted to the delegation of work 
to the most competent; it does not involve determination of policy 
or the resolution of human conflicts. Perhaps both Olson’s and Heise’s 
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views would be very similar if they were reduced to their common 
denominator—emotion. Codéperation is necessary to harmonize con- 
flict in human relations (Olson) and a test to measure the efficiency of 
a group trained in democractic group thinking must contain emotion- 
ally charged material (Heise). 

Heise has made a significant contribution to a relatively new field 
by his methodology and formulation of a number of problems which 
further research should solve. Perhaps the most difficult question 
and also the most important is: How can the efficiency of a group 
trained in democractic thinking be measured adequately? The sug- 
gestion is offered that the author adopt a strictly qualitative test of 
efficiency ; the data will lose probable errors but they might possibly 
yield a more vital understanding. STANLEY G. DULSKY. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


LuELLA Cour. Psychology of Adolescence (Revised Edition). New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 


Because of the introduction of “‘longitudinal’’ studies and the solid 
contributions of Federal agencies and others to an understanding of the 
youth problem, there has developed recently a new literature and a new 
emphasis on adolescent psychology. Moreover, newer techniques of 
study—particularly the interview—have contributed data which have 
enriched our understanding of the adolescent. Accordingly, Cole has 
revised her volume and has presented abundant new material and a 
challenging interpretation. 

In the first chapter, the problems in this field are briefly treated. 
An adequate overview of findings concerning physical growth is then 
setforth. A brief chapter on health and hygiene contains applications 
and pertinent studies. The treatment of emotional growth seemed 
somewhat loosely organized and poorly integrated. Moreover, the 
inclusion of certain studies and quotations resulted in some confusion; 
e.g., the long adaptation from H. A. Murray’s work. Although some 
practical suggestions are found in a section entitled ‘‘ Emotions and the 
Schools,”’ I missed a clear-cut description of a desirable atmosphere or 
climate for emotional growth. Examples of superior classroom prac- 
tice would have been helpful and pertinent. Case studies in a chapter 
on “Emotional Deviates’’ do much to offset the foregoing situation. 
The selection of cases is sufficiently comprehensive to be of practical 
value to almost all teachers. 

Rarely found in books upon the psychology of adolescence is an 
adequate treatment of social growth and the social forces which affect 
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individual drives and needs. Cole’s book is exceptional in containing 
a rather comprehensive treatment of these forces. This material is 
found in several chapters devoted to social growth, community influ- 
ences, attitudes, and so forth. It is particularly abundant in the 
chapter on the delinquent. Not only is the extensive new literature 
in this field clearly summarized, but there is also a sound and consistent 
interpretation. 

Greater use of investigations such as the Harvard Growth Study, 
and the results of the work of Bayley-Jones, etc., would have improved 
the section on mental growth. And the discussion of the gifted child 
might have been more critically presented. 

In this volume, the reader will obtain a very clear portrait of the 
adolescent—his problems and his needs—in contemporary America. 
This portrait emerges with surprising clarity. The pictures and 
diagrams which are used to illustrate various developing interests 
(reading, play, etc.) add greatly to the general effectiveness of the 
volume. Pau. Witty. 

Northwestern University. 


Epecar W. Kwnicut. Progress and Educational Perspective. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942, pp. 148. 


The three sections of this treatise are concerned with conceptions 
and practices of progress that are associated with modern civilization, 
certain trends in educational views, and educational perspective. 
Severe criticism is leveled at the claim that schooling has always 
effected social progress, that change is progress, and that improved 
facilities means educational growth. ‘Real educational progress must 
be measured in brains rather than bricks.’”” The author’s attitude 
toward fashions in education and Progressive education is shown by the 
following: ‘‘ Nowhere else do fashions come and go more quickly than in 
education; feverish is the effort to keep up with the Joneses in educa- 
tional arrangements.”’ Progressives “have a genius for publicity. 
...’ “Thus do our Progressives tend to fill our schools with smoke 
rather than light.”’ 

While this little book may irritate some, it is thought provoking. 
The call for dependable and intelligent leadership to promote a more 
adequate educational perspective is well stated. 

Mives A. TINKER. 


University of Minnesota. 
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